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Foreword by Andrew Stevens 


I had the opportunity to work with Charles Bronson on two 
occasions in the early 1980s. When I was filming Death Hunt (1981), 
in Banff, Alberta, Canada, there were two distinct presences on the 
set. Charles Bronson—the legendary stoic actor, with chiseled features 
—was a health nut and a family man who kept to himself and was 
quiet and feared by all. Bronson’s persona was in sharp contrast to the 
wisecracking, social, hard-drinking, chain-smoking Lee Marvin, who 
was never at a loss for a story, a laugh, or an anecdote. Curiously, the 
two stars had an enormous amount of respect for each other despite 
their diametrically opposed lifestyles. I, as a young actor, and my 
colleagues of all ages on the film had deep personal and professional 
respect for both men as well. 


In 1983, when I appeared in 10 to Midnight as Bronson’s young 
detective partner, I had greater opportunity to spend quality one-on- 
one time with Charlie. I had learned on the set of Death Hunt that 
Bronson did not like to be approached or pursued in any way 
(particularly for idle chit-chat) and, much like an untamed animal, 
one had to let Bronson come to him. 


The most fascinating example of me using reverse psychology was 
on the set of 10 to Midnight. As Charlie and I were sitting in an 
unmarked police car, awaiting lighting for a particular scene, I sat in 
the driver’s seat reading my newspaper as Bronson sat next to me in 
the passenger seat. I glanced at Charlie and nodded. He nodded back 
and sucked his teeth. As I turned page after page of my newspaper, 
Bronson eventually became bored and started to hum. After the 
humming subsided, he finally turned to me and said, “Good morning, 
Andrew,” to which I replied “Good morning, Charlie” (nothing more) 
and continued to read. (My silence was luring him in.) Since there was 
no apparent threat, the more coy and distant I appeared, the more 
Bronson pursued me and the more he opened up. Little by little, I 
questioned him about working with Sergio Leone, who, according to 
Bronson, shot without sound and played music specific to each 
character before starting each scene. “Now that’s acting!” said 
Bronson. He waxed poetic and reminisced about appearing on stage 
playing a blacksmith and feeling the power that a riveting 
performance could bring to an actor. He showed a deep love and 
passion for the art of acting and the empathy and sympathy that a 
character could illicit from an audience, such as in his memorable role 
as Danny in The Great Escape. 


Charlie was, in his heart and soul, the antithesis of that stoic, 
unapproachable persona that became known as Bronson in his later 
years. Unfortunately, with time and stereotypical roles, his public 
sometimes forgot that Charles Buchinsky, the coal miner’s son, was a 
talented actor and an artist at heart. 


Andrew Stevens has appeared in such films as The Boys in 
Company C (1978), for which he received a Golden Globe nomination, 
The Fury (1978), The Seduction (1982), and Night Eyes (1990). His 
numerous producing credits include The Boondock Saints (1999), The 
Whole Nine Yards (2000), Get Carter (2000), and The In-Laws (2003). 


Introduction 


The creation of the MPAA rating system in the late 1960s allowed 
filmmakers to explore previously taboo themes and social issues. 
Movies were soon filled with explicit nudity, language, and violence. 
By the early 1970s, the film industry was using the newfound freedom 
to assault audiences with realistic re-creations of the seedy corners of 
society. 


Crime was rampant in U.S. cities in the early 1970s, when 
muggings, murders, rapes, and riots were constantly being reported in 
the news. Mainstream American movies like The French Connection 
(1971), Shaft (1971), Dirty Harry (1972), Across 110t Street (1972), 
The Don Is Dead (1973), The Friends of Eddie Coyle (1973), Superfly 
(1972), and Serpico (1973) depicted contemporary urban violence 
realistically, and it seemed that graphic cinematic mayhem had been 
pushed to the limit. 


But when Death Wish hit New York movie screens in the summer 
of 1974, it stunned the jaded audiences with its story about an 
average citizen who stalks the streets with a pistol to randomly gun 
down the type of punks who had brutally and senselessly assaulted his 
wife and daughter. Audiences, particularly those in New York and 
especially those who had been victims of crime themselves, screamed 
and applauded with delight as star Charles Bronson responded on 
screen the way they wished they could have in real life. Some critics 
cheered along with the paying audience, but other reviewers were 
appalled by the violence on the screen and the gleeful sadism in the 
theater. 


With his squinty eyes, stoic expression, bulky physique, and 
cracked, unhandsome face, Bronson was an unlikely candidate for 
screen stardom, but his effortless charisma and powerful presence 
made it impossible for audiences to ignore him. The fifty-four-year-old 
Bronson was already a huge international movie icon in 1974, but 
Death Wish (the star’s first U.S. blockbuster) created such controversy 
and excitement that it became the movie he was best-known for and 
forever identified with. The character of vigilante Paul Kersey was a 
role that Bronson would play over again in four sequels made over the 
next twenty years. 


Most movie sequels are inferior to the original film, and the Death 
Wish follow-ups are no exception. But all four of the Death Wish 
sequels were money-makers and were reflections of the current wave 
of action moviemaking. 


The gruesome Death Wish II was released in 1982, shortly after 
Ronald Reagan was elected president of the United States and the 
country was in a right-wing, eye-for-an-eye mood. By the time the 
outrageous Death Wish 3 went into production in 1985, every action 
film was copying the format of the blockbuster Rambo: First Blood 
Part II (1985), and the Kersey character was turned into a one-man 
army with an unlimited supply of firepower to gun down an endless 
army of thugs. The Death Wish movies were no longer gritty, 
shocking, and disturbing depictions of real-life urban crime but garish 
comic-book fantasies with creative, over-the-top revenge sequences. 
No longer a complex character, Kersey was now a cartoon superhero 
with fearsome hand-to-hand combat skills and a constantly increasing 
arsenal of weapons. 


The solid Death Wish 4: The Crackdown was released in 1987 
during the height of the late 1980s home video boom and reached 
most of it audience via videocassette rentals. The series’ enjoyable 
swan song, Death Wish V: The Face of Death, was the death of the 
franchise. It hit shelves in 1994 during the last gasp of the video rental 
craze. 


The original Death Wish is a classic and one of the most 
important and underrated films of the 1970s. Today, it remains a 
disturbing, powerful, and unforgettable film. The four sequels, while 
not exceptional, remain cult favorites due almost entirely to the one- 
of-a-kind magnetism of the legendary Bronson. While his acting has 
always been vastly underrated and often ridiculed (much like fellow 
action movie icons John Wayne, Gary Cooper, Randolph Scott, and 
Joel McCrea), Bronson stands as one of the most exciting and unique 
screen personalities in film history. All five of the Death Wish films 
are readily available on DVD throughout the world. They continue to 
thrill action fans while creating more Charles Bronson cultists. 


1 
Death Wish: 
Vigilante, City Style—Judge, 
Jury, and Executioner 


The long-running, controversial Death Wish movie series was 
spawned from a novel by Brian Garfield, an extremely prolific writer 
who had published dozens of Western and thriller short stories and 
novels (usually under pseudonyms) before he got the idea for a story 
about a modern-day vigilante. The premise began to fester in 
Garfield’s mind when his wife had her purse stolen while on a subway. 
Later, on a cold, late night in 1971, after leaving a party in New York 
City, Garfield discovered that the canvas top of his convertible had 
been slashed and a minor item had been stolen. As Garfield later 
wrote: “I knew the vandal had done us no real harm...Yet my first 
response to the discovery of this mindless violence was swift and 
stark...My boundaries had been violated, my property trespassed 
upon. He had no right. ‘TIl kill the son of a bitch’...It was a trivial 
incident but it stands out in my mind because I caught myself in that 
unguarded primitive moment...Picture an incensed citizen: They’ve 
got no right. If I had my way, I’d kill every one of the sons of bitches 
—get ’em off the streets. What if someone actually did? I made from 
this a book called Death Wish, about a man who enters that moment 
of rage and never emerges from it.” 


The vigilante in Garfield’s novel is Paul Benjamin, a weak, 
overweight, middle-aged New York accountant whose wife and grown 
daughter are brutally attacked by a trio of thugs. His wife dies, his 
daughter becomes hopelessly comatose, and the police are unable to 
track down the assailants, so the formerly pacifistic and liberal 
Benjamin hits the streets with a .32 caliber Smith & Wesson revolver. 
After killing a number of often unarmed muggers, thieves, and 
teenage vandals, the crime rate goes down and the elusive Benjamin 
becomes a folk hero to both citizens and police. At the novel’s end, the 
clever and increasingly unstable vigilante is still on the loose. 


Published in hardback in 1972 by McKay in the United States and 
by Hodder & Stoughton in the United Kingdom, Death Wish received 
press attention and favorable notices, including a Kansas City Star 
review that advised, “If you are...tempted to look at the last page, 
forbid yourself by sealing it shut with a piece of scotch tape.” Today, 
first editions of Death Wish are scarce and fetch high prices, but in 


1972 the novel was not a best-seller and film producers did not see 
much value in it. “There was not a lot of movie interest at first,” 
Garfield recalls. “It wasn’t your typical crime-movie story. I suspect 
very few people foresaw the remarkable, visceral effect the movie 
would have on audiences. I certainly didn’t foresee it.” 


by Brian Garfield 


First edition dust jacket 


Shortly after publication, screen rights to Death Wish were 
purchased by Hal Landers and Bobby Roberts, two record moguls and 
film producers who handled popular music acts like the Mamas and 
the Papas, Steppenwolf, and Three Dog Night and had produced the 
movies Gypsy Moths (1969), Monte Walsh (1970), The Hot Rock 
(1972), and Johnny Cash’s The Gospel Road (1973). “Landers and 
Roberts were the only ones who had a genuine interest,” Garfield says. 
“They bought two of my books for filming, both at the same time. One 
was Death Wish; the other was called Relentless. Uniquely, they 
bought them outright, for cash plus points, so there wasn’t the usual 
queue of producers waiting for options to lapse. They offered me the 
job of writing the screenplay of either one. I chose Relentless because, 
honest to God, I couldn’t see how you could get a screenplay out of 
Death Wish. The whole book takes place inside the character’s mind 
and emotions.” (Relentless became a CBS-TV movie in 1977.) 


The Death Wish adaptation gig went to Oscar-nominated Wendell 
Mayes (Anatomy of a Murder, 1959; The Poseidon Adventure, 1972). 
In late 1972 Mayes wrote a Death Wish screenplay that followed the 
basic structure of the novel and used much of Garfield’s philosophical 
dialogue. Most notably, the script turned police detective Frank 
Ochoa, who is only mentioned in newspaper clippings in the book, 
into a major character who tracks down the vigilante. “I thought the 
screenplay, by the late and very good screenwriter Mayes, was not 
only faithful to the book, but an excellent piece in its own right,” 
Garfield recalls. “Wendell did a brilliant job with it. It was his idea to 
bring forward the antagonist—the cop. That’s what makes the movie 
work.” Producer Roberts was also impressed by Mayes’s work and 
says, “The major creative aspect of Death Wish was the screenplay.” 


In the novel, the criminals who destroy Benjamin’s wife and 
daughter go unpunished. Mayes’s climax for the screenplay was 
completely different from the open ending of the novel and concluded 
with Benjamin confronting and being killed by the same three thugs 
that attacked his family. After discovering Benjamin’s gun, Detective 
Ochoa considers becoming a vigilante himself. “Actually, Wendell’s 
ending was the one I had provided in a letter to Hal Landers,” Garfield 
remembers. An alternate, more ambiguous ending that appears in 
another draft by Mayes has the wounded but still conscious Benjamin 
being wheeled into a hospital while the detective holds and 
contemplates using the vigilante’s pistol. 


Landers and Roberts sent the completed screenplay out to 
directors, stars, and studios, including Paramount Pictures, where 


reader and future horror novelist 


T. E. D. Klein vetoed it as being “too simple-minded for the 
American public.” After being turned down by every other studio, the 
producers were finally able to set Death Wish up at United Artists and 
got the interest of director Sidney Lumet (12 Angry Men, 1957; The 
Anderson Tapes, 1971). “Mayes told me he’d written [the Death Wish 
script] for Jack Lemmon,” Garfield remembers. “Landers told me that 
Lumet wanted to do it with Lemmon in black and white. I don’t know 
if Lemmon actually read it.” But when Lumet bowed out to do Serpico 
(1973), the Death Wish script was sent out to other directors. 


British filmmaker Michael Winner was among the bankable 
directors that were approached about Death Wish. “Winner was a 
friend and was somewhat meaningful as a director,” says Roberts. 
Winner had directed a number of offbeat, well-regarded films, 
including the comedies The Jokers (1966) and I’ll Never Forget What’s 
‘Isname (1967), the Westerns Lawman (1971) and Chato’s Land 
(1972), and the perverse psychological thriller The Nightcomers 
(1972). But it was Winner’s recent trio of gritty, violent action 
pictures—The Mechanic (1972), Scorpio (1973), and The Stone Killer 
(1973)—that convinced United Artists that he was the right director 
for Death Wish. 


“That was a script that United Artists had and offered me,” 
Winner remembers. “I said it was wonderful.” Unfortunately, no name 
actor seemed to share Winner’s enthusiasm, and after several stars— 
including Henry Fonda, who called the project “repulsive”—all passed 
on the vigilante role, the studio was ready to drop the project. 
“TUnited Artists] said to me, ‘If you have Walter Matthau, you won’t 
believe he’s a killer,” Winner recalls. “I said, ‘Fellas, killers don’t all 
look like killers.’ They then said, ‘You cannot have a film where a 
citizen shoots other citizens and is a hero.’ I said, ‘Well, it happens in 
Westerns all the time.’ They said ‘Yes, but it will be utterly 
unacceptable in a modern film.’ So they let me have the script. What 
they call in the movie business ‘a free ride.’ They said, ‘You can take 
the script around to wherever you like and if anyone makes it, we 
want our money back plus interest.’ Winner, who became the film’s 
coproducer as well as director, shopped the project to all of the 
studios, including Paramount, who passed on Death Wish for a second 
time. “All the majors said the same thing: ‘it’s uncastable and you 
can’t possibly make a film where a citizen kills citizens.’ Of course, the 
minute that film was made, every revenge film since has been a copy 
of it!” Winner chuckles. 


The Death Wish vigilante role was called “uncastable,” but 


Winner solved that problem by casting the world’s most-popular 
movie star. Charles Bronson (originally Buchinsky) was a dirt-poor 
coal miner in Pennsylvania before he served in World War II and used 
the GI Bill to study art and acting. Stage roles led to minor screen 
roles in movies like Pat and Mike (1952), House of Wax (1953), and 
Vera Cruz (1954), and by the early 1960s Bronson was a popular 
supporting actor in the major hits The Magnificent Seven (1960), The 
Great Escape (1963), and The Dirty Dozen (1967). Bronson wanted 
leading roles, but he was reluctant to do European pictures and turned 
down parts in Sergio Leone’s A Fistful of Dollars (1964), For a Few 
Dollars More (1966), and The Good, the Bad, and the Ugly (1966), the 
three films that made Clint Eastwood into a star. In 1968, at the 
urging of his actress wife, Jill Ireland, Bronson finally went overseas 
to star with Alain Delon in Adieu Ami (a.k.a. Farewell, Friend and 
Honor Among Thieves) and played the hero in Leone’s Once Upon a 
Time in the West. Ignored in the States, both pictures were huge hits 
in Europe, Asia, South America, and the Middle East and turned 
Bronson into an international superstar. The craggy-faced icon’s later 
European movies, like the thriller Le Passager de la Pluie (a.k.a. Rider 
on the Rain, 1970) and the Western Red Sun (1972), were barely 
released in America but set foreign box-office records. In 1972 
Bronson was named the number-one star in the world by the 
Hollywood Foreign Press Association and soon secured starring roles 
in the U.S. productions The Valachi Papers (1972) and Winner’s 
Chato’s Land, The Mechanic, and The Stone Killer. All four films were 
massive hits in foreign territories, but none were blockbusters in 
Bronson’s home country. 


On the last day of shooting on The Stone Killer, Winner told 
Bronson about the Death Wish vigilante character. The director 
recalls, “I said to Charlie, ‘This is a wonderful script.’ He said, ‘I’d like 
to do that.’ I said, ‘The film?’ He said, ‘No, shoot muggers.’ I said, ‘No, 
no, no, Charlie, what about the film?’ He said, “Yeah, I’ll do the film.” 


But Bronson required some more coaching from Winner before he 
agreed to officially sign on for the vigilante role. “It’s the only time 
Paul Kohner, my agent, ever disagreed with me about a film,” Bronson 
told Bill Davidson for a 1974 New York Times article. “Paul felt very 
strongly that it was a dangerous picture—that it might make people 
think that it’s right to take the law into their own hands...I told Paul I 
thought the message was the same theme that runs through a lot of 
my pictures: That violence is senseless because it only begets more 
violence. But I didn’t want to do Death Wish for another reason. The 
way the part was written, it was about a meek little New York-born 
accountant. I thought it was a much better picture for Dustin 


Hoffman. It was the director, Michael Winner, who talked me into 
doing the movie.” 


Roberts had wanted to offer the Death Wish lead to his friend Lee 
Marvin, who starred in the producer’s Monte Walsh, but dropped the 
idea when Bronson came on the show. Roberts denies a rumor that 
Steve McQueen turned down the vigilante part. “I never gave the 
script to McQueen. He never read it,” the producer explains. “I was 
friends with McQueen. That may be where the rumor started.” 


The project now had a committed star, but the Bronson name was 
not enough to interest the major studios in Death Wish. “They didn’t 
buy Bronson in the lead,” Roberts recalls. “At that time, Bronson 
usually played blue-collar types and studios couldn’t see him as a well- 
dressed, New York accountant.” 


Winner then took the script to The Stone Killer’s executive 
producer, Dino De Laurentiis, whose credits included La Strada 
(1954), The Bible (1966), Barbarella (1968), and more than one 
hundred other features. The high-rolling independent Italian mogul 
had recently moved his operation from Rome to New York, where he 
took over a floor in the Gulf + Western Building on Central Park 
South. De Laurentiis had numerous films in development and was 
looking for more projects, particularly those that were suitable to be 
shot in his new neighborhood. In the book Dino: The Life and Films of 
Dino De Laurentiis, the mogul discussed Death Wish and recalled, “I 
was told that United Artists had already bought the project and 
shelved it. For them it was too ‘politically incor-rect’...They ceded the 
book to me...I didn’t ask myself whether it was a fascist film or any 
crap like that. I understood that it was a story the public could 
identify with. I knew that many of them would be saying, ‘In that 
situation, I would have done the same thing.” 


“Dino agreed to make it,” Winner explains. “He was an outsider 
[from Hollywood]. He liked it and had a deal with Bronson.” The 
mogul and the star had first teamed up on The Valachi Papers. Death 
Wish became the last film of a three-picture Bronson-De Laurentiis 
pact that included Chino (a.k.a. The Valdez Horses, 1973) and The 
Stone Killer. 


“It was perfectly clear that no...studio would make such a film,” 
De Laurentiis recalled. “Except, that is, for Paramount, where 
Bludhorn took it at once.” Charles Bludhorn was the extremely 
powerful Austrian businessman who had taken over Paramount 
Pictures in the mid 1960s. He was a neighbor of De Laurentiis, and the 
two moguls would often meet at the Italian’s home for a breakfast of 
fried spaghetti, and then walk together to their offices at the Gulf + 


Western Building. De Laurentiis explained, “It was a way of 
exchanging ideas and potential projects in private, before we were 
both sucked into the quotidian whirlwind at work.” Bludhorn’s studio 
had already passed on Death Wish twice, but his Italian associate 
convinced him to sign up for the film’s U.S. distribution rights. 
“Although Paramount had already rejected it, they bought the film 
within seconds when Dino started it,” Winner recalls. Foreign 
distribution rights were licensed to Columbia Pictures. 
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Despite rumors that De Laurentiis received financing from the 
Mafia and oil sheiks, the mogul raised the $3 million Death Wish 
budget through his traditional method of pre-selling the distribution 
rights. “Generally speaking,” he explained, “the funds for a film come 
from two primary sources: the American distribution (which is 
financed by a big studio) and the foreign distribution (meaning the 
advance sale of the rights to various territories overseas)...While we 
were waiting for the cash from foreign-rights sales, we needed a line 
of credit to cover that portion of the production costs.” Using an 
extensive line of credit from a European bank, De Laurentiis financed 
Death Wish and scheduled the film, his fourth American production, 
to begin shooting in February 1974. 


With money in place and a start date set, Winner began pre- 
production and brought in Gerald Wilson, screenwriter of four of the 
director’s previous films, to do an uncredited rewrite on Death Wish 
and adapt the lead role to fit the star. At fifty-four, Bronson was 
middle-aged, but with his shaggy hair and lean, muscular physique, he 
was hardly bald and paunchy like the protagonist in the novel. “We 
decided that you wouldn’t believe Charlie was an accountant, so we 
made him an architect,” Winner remembers. Also changed when 
Bronson signed on was the protagonist’s last name, which went from 
Benjamin to Kersey. Garfield speculates, “It may have been because 
there’s a very good character actor named Paul Benjamin [Across 
110m Street, 1972; The Deadly Tracker, 1973). I was unfamiliar with 
him when I wrote the book.” The vigilante was also changed from a 
World War II veteran who missed combat because of his military 
accounting duties into a veteran of the Korean War who was a 
“conscientious objector.” The change is curious since Bronson had 
actually served in the Second World War himself. 


Wilson and Winner pared down much of the philosophical 
dialogue in Mayes’s talky draft including an entire scene, where Ochoa 
discussed the vigilante with a psychiatrist. Among the other vignettes 
deleted from earlier drafts were the protagonist reading hateful graffiti 
on a subway; Kersey helplessly watching a mugging from his 
apartment window while the police arrive too late; the son-in-law and 
the victimized daughter trying to recuperate on a Cape Cod beach; 
and a pair of bar scenes where a fed-up proprietor proudly waves a 
revolver and warns, “Some punk-ass junkie throws down a Saturday 
Night Special on me, he better not blink twice, or Pll blow his 
goddamn head off.” 


At times, Mayes’s script was extremely violent and had the 


vigilante shooting his victims in the head to insure that they died. 
However, in the original draft, the subway station scene where Kersey 
is wounded before killing two muggers takes place off-screen, but 
Winner chose to actually show the brutal action. 


The novel and the original script had no scenes between the 
vigilante and his wife, but Winner added a prologue that had the pair 
vacationing in Hawaii. The new opening showed the couple’s happy 
relationship and also contrasted the colorful paradise of Hawaii with 
the dreary, decaying hell of New York. “I also put in that [Kersey] got 
photographs from Hawaii when he came back from Tucson,” Winner 
says. “He saw the pictures of the wife and him on the shore and that 
motivated him to go out and shoot his first mugger. That’s not in the 
book at all.” 


The early draft included a vignette in which Kersey watches Gary 
Cooper shoot bad guys in a late-night broadcast of High Noon (1952). 
Winner elaborated on Mayes’s suggestion and added the scene where 
Kersey is inspired by a Wild West shoot-out re-creation in Tucson. The 
director took the Western analogy further by having the vigilante tell 
one of the muggers to “Fill your hand. Draw,” and by having Kersey 
respond to Ochoa’s request for him to leave town with “By sundown?” 


Winner always shot on location and planned to film Death Wish 
in New York. This didn’t please Bronson, who wanted to be close to 
his family and his thirtysix-room Bel Air mansion. De Laurentiis told 
The New York Times, “Charlie Bronson, he loves California, and he 
begs me, ‘Please, Dino, make Death Wish in California,’ but I say to 
him, ‘Are you crazy? You gotta make it in New York.’ You must go 
where the story requires to be shot.” Each of the four Death Wish 
producers had already shot in the big city. De Laurentiis’s The Valachi 
Papers, Serpico, and The Stone Killer were all filmed there, as was 
Landers and Roberts’s The Hot Rock. Bronson was no stranger to the 
city, either. During his early days as a struggling stage performer, he 
shared an apartment in the Upper West Side with fellow starving actor 
Jack Klugman (TV’s The Odd Couple, 1970-1975). 


With the name “Bronson” to put on marquees, no other stars were 
needed, so the supporting roles were filled with respected, perfectly 
cast actors. Playing the scruffy, cynical, rule-bending inspector Frank 
Ochoa was Bensonhurst-based actor Vincent Gardenia, who had won a 
Tony and two Obies during his long stage career and had appeared in 
such movies as Cold Turkey (1971) and Hickey & Boggs (1972). While 
shooting Death Wish, Gardenia, who was the same age as Bronson, 
was often recognized on the New York streets because of his recurring 
role on the hit television show All in the Family (1973-1974 seasons) 


and received a call from Italy from De Laurentiis, who like Gardenia, 
was born in Naples, congratulating him in Italian for his Oscar 
nomination for Bang the Drum Slowly (1973). 


William Redfield, another New York stage veteran, was cast as 
Kersey’s pro-vigilante, right-wing business partner. Redfield, who had 
been in Landers and Roberts’s The Hot Rock, started his long career at 
the same time as Bronson and was actually younger than the star. He 
died of leukemia in 1976. 


Quirky actor Stuart Margolin played Jainchill, the eccentric, 
trigger-happy Arizona millionaire who presents Kersey with the 
handgun that he uses to prey on criminals. The Jainchill character did 
not appear in the novel or early screenplay draft where the vigilante 
bought his own gun and smuggled it back to New York himself. 
Margolin, who was a great villain in The Stone Killer, would soon be a 
memorable regular on the television series The Rockford Files (1974- 
1980). 


Young New York actors Steven Keats and Kathleen Tolan played 
Kersey’s son-in-law and violated daughter. Keats had been in The 
Friends of Eddie Coyle (1973) and went on to have a long acting 
career before committing suicide in 1994. Tolan, whose demanding 
role in Death Wish was her movie debut, was a member of Andre 
Gregory’s theatrical troupe, Manhattan Project, and later became a 
successful playwright. 


Back in 1972, Bronson threatened to quit The Mechanic if Ireland 
didn’t get a role in that film, and Winner assumed that Bronson would 
insist that his spouse be cast as the Death Wish wife. But Bronson 
didn’t want Ireland to be degraded in the attack scene and suggested 
that Winner find an actress who looked like Hope Lange to play the 
role. Liking the idea, Winner hired Hope Lange, the Oscar-nominated 
Emmy-winner whose credits included the classics Bus Stop (1956) and 
Peyton Place (1957) and the television series The Ghost and Mrs. Muir 
(1968-1970), for her first theatrical film in four years. 


Death Wish was shot in thirty-nine days in the early winter of 
1974. (The falling snow in the funeral scene is real.) “It was all on 
location in New York in the real places,” Winner recalls. Broadway, 
Park Avenue, Brooklyn, Central Park, and Riverside Park in Harlem 
were among the areas that Death Wish was shot in. Central Station in 
New York doubled for the Chicago railway station in the final scene. A 
major contributor to the gritty look of Death Wish was director of 
photography Arthur J. Ornitz, a New Yorker who specialized in 
location shooting and had done impressive work on Charly (1968), 
The Boys in the Band (1970), House of Dark Shadows (1970), and 


Serpico. 


“A PROVOCATIVE, SHREWDLY MADE SHOCKER! 


When Charles Bronson begins to shoot the bad guys, i's difficult not to cheer 
ham on with loud shouts of encouragement, And so New York nas iis first vigitante 
and perhaps its first rea! crime deterrent. IT ALL WORKS!" 

Katne Carrol’, NY. Dedy News 


“RARELY IN SCREEN HISTORY HAS A MOVIE CAUSED SO MUCH VIOLENT 
AND CONTROVERSIAL REACTION FROM BOTH AUDIENCES AND CRITICS! WE 
ARE READY FOR ACTION. GHONSON PHOVIDES IT, THRILLEN! A COMPLEA 


AND STARTLINGLY ORIGINAL FILM THAT WILL ANGER ANO PROVOKE!” 
—ffex Reed. N.Y. Dally News 


“A TIME-BOMB OF A MOVIE, 


exploding at just the right moment in a glare of truth that will touch and torrity 

us afl. it crackles with ihe atoctricity of dangerous big cily streets, and is so timely 
in its terror that the swichblade seems to prick the viewer's skin, the bullet 
seems to whiz along hè ear. A WINNERT” —ormas McLain Stoop, Ater Dark 


“DEATH WISH’ IS A ROUSER FOR EVERYONE WHO WANTS SAFE 
CITIES —WHAT | CALL THE FED-UP GENERATION. IT'S A 


FIRST-RATE THRILLER! Bronson gives a bang-up performance!” 
—Gene Shatt, NOC-TY 


"A VERY IMPRESSIVELY MADE FILM! Ii taps every urbanite’s fears 
and exawerations sbout the spread of crime in the streets. it's 
certainly the kind of tim that will have some kind of profound social 
impact!" Keri» Senders, ABC-TV 


“A FIRST-RATE SUSPENSER! 


What maces this fantasy work is the superb performance of 

Chartes Bronson, The Greath-stopping denouement and tidy-twist 

resolution will satisty every base instinc! ‘we liberals’ are heir to!” 
Areh Crisi, New Tork Magar 


"A MASTERPIECE OF CATHARSIS... A DARN GOOD 
ACTION FLICK... IT ACTS OUT A LOT OF PEOPLE'S FEELINGS. 
A MASTERFUL MANIPULATION OF A NEEDLE THAT PRICKS 
US WHERE IT HURTS!" —coomsed Narsis, cae.t¥ 


“A BLUNT, EXPERT THRILLER! 


By touching an exposed nerve in fearful contemporary Amarica, DIRECTOR 
WINNER HAS HANDED GRANITE-FACED BRONSON THE ROLE MOST LIKELY 
TO SHOW MOVIE GOERS AT HOME WHAT EUROPEAN AUDIENCES SAW IN HIM 
AGES AGO— A ROUGE-CUT SUPERSTAR AND FOLK-MERO PAR EXCELLENCE! 


invee WiWanson, Playboy 
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U.S. newspaper ad 


The New York union crew was used to the close-to-zero 
temperature and easily adapted to Winner’s aggressive, fast-moving 
production methods. “They’ll do anything for you in New York,” 
Winner says. When directing, Winner chooses his camera angles on 
the spot, rarely does more than two takes, and shoots very little 
extraneous footage. “I make it up on the day,” he explains. In an 
interview for Photoplay, Bronson explained, “[Winner’s] the only 
European director I know who ranks with the best of Hollywood. He 
cuts the film as he shoots it. That takes great concentration and he has 


it.” In Observer magazine, the star said, “[Winner and I] get on well 
together. I admire particularly the way he gets things done. He’s 
intelligent and he’s cheerful. A lot of people find it difficult to 
understand him.” 


In addition to a $1 million salary and a percentage of the Death 
Wish gross, Bronson received a huge expense budget that went toward 
his elaborate suite at the Pierre Hotel and a staff of assistants, cooks, 
and chauffeurs. Bronson, fearful of being trapped by a fire, always 
insisted that his suite be on the second floor. The star normally 
traveled with Ireland and their six children and took up an entire 
hotel floor, but during the Death Wish shoot he was in New York 
alone and was flown by private plane every weekend to his 260-acre, 
antique-filled Vermont farmhouse to see his family. 


When Bronson would arrive on the set via Cadillac limousine, 
ecstatic crowds often stormed through the police barricades to get a 
glimpse at the star. Fearing germs, the actor avoided shaking hands 
with the public and would turn down requests for autographs. 
Between shots, the reclusive star would only converse with Winner or 
makeup artist Phil Rhodes and guzzled numerous cups of Yuban 
instant coffee, his favorite beverage. During the production, Ornitz 
described Bronson to Roger Ebert for an Esquire article. “He’s 
remote,” the cameraman said. “He’s a professional, he’s here all the 
time, well prepared. But he sits over in a corner and never talks to 
anybody.” When each scene was finished, Bronson would retreat, 
alone, to his dressing room, limousine, or hotel room. “I don’t have 
any friends and I don’t want any,” Bronson told People magazine. 


Roberts remembers that he and partner Landers were “not around 
a lot” during the shoot and that Winner took over as the on-set 
producer. “Michael is a damn good filmmaker and promoter,” Roberts 
says. “He had a lot of energy for the movie.” De Laurentiis rarely 
spent time on the sets of his films and visited the Death Wish unit only 
once. The mogul, explaining his producing theory to Thomas Meehan 
of The New York Times, said, “Above all, I consider myself a 
showman. The point is to make happy the guy who spends three 
dollars to see your movie. With a good story, if you make happy that 
guy, you have a hit in your hand...Making a good picture is a mixture 
—like a barman mixes a good drink. You have to hire a good writer, a 
good director, a good cast and so on. And once I hire them, I leave 
them alone to make the picture...A good producer can make all the 
difference—if he knows his business...You must never set out to make 
a masterpiece...Fellini and I did La Strada for only two reasons—to 
entertain and to make money. Period.” According to Roberts, De 
Laurentiis’s contribution to Death Wish was “strictly financial” and 


that the Italian was “very uninvolved” with the actual making of the 
film. 


In Garfield’s novel, the pivotal attack on the wife and daughter is 
not described, and there is no rape. Mayes’s screenplay also had the 
assault taking place off-screen. But Winner shot a repulsive and 
vicious scene that showed both women being beaten and humiliated 
and the daughter being sexually assaulted. The director explains, “I 
thought that the audience had to be geared up to so hate the people 
that did this, that they wanted that type of person killed. I think you 
had to show [the attack] in order to get the audience sympathetic to 
Bronson going out and killing people.” The sequence was one of the 
most brutal ever shown in a mainstream film and was made even 
more shocking by the presence of the classy Lange as one of the 
victims. (One effective camera angle represents the wife’s point of 
view as she sees her daughter being violated.) In Death Wish, Winner 
topped his disturbing, similar scene in Chato’s Land, where the 
Bronson character’s wife is gang-raped and degraded. 


Adding to the queasiness of the scene are the performances of the 
three scary-looking actors who played the attackers. “You’re looking 
for a villain to be as horrible as possible so the audience really hates 
him, and then they don’t mind if he or his mates are killed,” Winner 
explains. The screenplay specifically called for several of the mugger 
characters to be black, but Paramount executive Frank Yablans, 
concerned that the film would be called racist, urged the director to 
limit the number of African Americans that were cast as thugs. 


During the auditions, one attention-seeking method actor pulled 
out a knife and started a brawl, before Winner found what he was 
looking for in Jeff Goldblum, Christopher Logan, and Gregory Rozakis. 
Goldblum, then a New York acting student, wore a Jughead hat, 
committed (simulated) oral rape (“I’m gonna paint her goddamn 
mouth!”), followed the script direction that read “The freak makes a 
cunnilingus signal with his tongue,” and exposed his buttocks in the 
role of “Freak 1.” The young actor, whose last name was misspelled as 
“Goldberg” in the Death Wish press materials, would later play “Hood 
#3” and have an actual scene with Bronson in St. Ives (1976) and was 
again cast by Winner for The Sentinel (1977). Logan was an actor and 
stuntman who played Tarzan in one of the ubiquitous 1970s 
Honeycombs Hideout cereal ads that were shown on Saturday 
morning television. Logan shaved his head for his role as “Freak 2” 
(“I’m gonna stiff you in the ass!”) and, like Goldblum, was 6’4” and 
was making his first movie. Prior to playing the bandanna-wearing 
graffiti artist “Spraycan” (“You’re gonna get the shit kicked outta you, 
mother!”), Rozakis had been on Broadway and had received a Golden 


Globe nomination for Elia Kazan’s film America, America (1963). He 
died from AIDS in 1989. 


A number of familiar faces pop up in bit roles, including future 
Oscar-winner Olympia Dukakis (Moonstruck, 1987) as a cop, 
Christopher Guest (This Is Spinal Tap, 1984) as a patrolman, Sonia 
Manzano (“Maria” from Sesame Street, 1973present) as a grocery 
clerk, and Eric Laneuville (The Omega Man, 1971; TV’s Room 222, 
1971-1973) and Lawrence Hilton-Jacobs (Cooley High, 1975; TV’s 
Welcome Back, Kotter, 1975-1979) as muggers blown away by 
Kersey. Future director John Herzfeld (15 Minutes, 2001) is the 
subway thug with the American flag leather jacket who gets shot 
through Bronson’s newspaper. 


One of the more effective scenes in Death Wish is when the 
trembling Kersey comes home after shooting his first mugger, keeps 
muttering “Oh, Jesus,” drops to his knees, and stumbles into the 
bathroom to vomit. Filmed in one continuous shot, the bit was 
improvised by Bronson and is one of the finest moments in the actor’s 
career. Winner, describing the actor to Ebert, said, “He has this quality 
that the motion picture camera seems to respond to. He has a great 
strength on the screen, even when he’s standing still...There is a 
depth, a mystery—there is always the sense that something will 
happen...His body projects the impression that it’s coiled up inside. 
That he’s ready for action and capable of it...Now he seems to have 
gotten a reputation for blowing up and hitting people on pictures. In 
my experience, he’s not like that...But there is a great fury lurking 
below...I’ve never seen him blow up. But he seems to contain such a 
capacity for it that people tend to brace for it.” 


In an audiotape for the Paramount publicity department, Bronson 
discussed the vigilante character: “His whole approach to life is gentle, 
and he has raised his daughter that way. Now he has second thoughts, 
and he becomes a killer...To play him, I draw upon my own feelings. I 
do believe I could perform this way myself.” To emphasize the star’s 
tough persona, Bronson’s publicist leaked (unconfirmed) reports that 
the actor had once been arrested for assault and battery. An 
intimidated Ebert, who visited the set for an Esquire piece, wrote, 
“Bronson’s eyes are a cat’s eyes, watchful and guarded...[I]t is 
unsettling: he really does seem to possess the capacity for violence. It 
is there in his eyes, and in his muscular forearms, and in the way he 
walks. Other actors can seem violent in their roles...But they don’t 
seem violent in person. Bronson does. Maybe that’s because he has 
been there, and violence isn’t strange to him.” “[Bronson] conveys a 
sense of danger,” makeup artist Rhodes told People. “He is like a hand 
grenade with the pin pulled.” In his New York Times profile, Davidson 


noted that “Bronson looks like as if at any moment he’s about to hit 
someone.” 
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When it came time to shoot the screenplay’s ending, Winner and 
Wilson came up with a new final scene that showed Kersey alive and 
well in a new city, where the vigilante will apparently continue his 
nocturnal thug hunting. Winner’s idea for the film’s last shot was the 
now-famous image of Bronson pointing his finger, pistol-like, at a new 
group of creeps. In his autobiography, Winner Takes All: A Life of 
Sorts, the director recalled, “This was considered far too outrageous to 
put in a movie in 1974. Dino De Laurentiis said, ‘It is well over the 
top, people couldn’t possibly accept it.’ I said, ‘What do you mean, 
Dino? Either they accept that Charlie’s having a nice time killing 
muggers and they’re glad he’s killing them, or we’re dead anyway. It 
won’t matter what we put at the end of the movie.’ Wendell Mayes 
took the same view, that mine was a deeply immoral end to the movie 
and couldn’t possibly be done...Charlie said, ‘I will not do this scene, 
Michael. It means that Pm enjoying killing people. I can’t possibly 
have my public think that.’ I said, ‘Charlie, of course you’re enjoying 
killing people! That’s what the movie’s about! You’re enjoying doing 
away with thoroughly evil people!’ What saved me was that Charlie 
always wanted to go home to dinner and have a rest. He either had to 
sit in Central Station arguing with me forever or do the scene! Very 
reluctantly, and under protest, he did it. Later when the scene was a 
great success and critics and public loved it, Charlie went round 
telling everybody he wrote it!” 


After completing the New York scenes, the crew enjoyed much- 
warmer weather when they flew to Arizona to shoot the Tucson 
segments and then to Hawaii to film the prologue. Cinematographer 
Ornitz stayed in New York to start shooting Law and Dishonor (1974) 
and was replaced for the Western and prologue sequences by Richard 
Kline, who had filmed Bronson in The Mechanic and Mr. Majestyk 
(1974). Like all of Winner’s films, Death Wish was completed on 
schedule and under budget. 


With his shots in the can, the director, coproducer, and cowriter 
started work as the film’s editor. “I edited every frame, the whole 
thing, in my house in London,” Winner says. “But in those days, I gave 
the [screen] credit to a chap who did the sound [editing] for me, 
Bernard Gribble. Bernard only made one cut [in Death Wish]. He 
made one cut as Bronson walked out of the building at the end. Every 
time I see the film I think, ‘That’s not as good a cut as if Pd made it.” 
(Gribble is also credited as an editor on six other Winner films.) 
Winner’s sparse shooting style not only got the film shot quickly, but 
with few takes or alternate angles to choose from, the cutting process 


was also brief. “I shoot very little,” the director-editor explains. “I 
shoot only what’s needed. We cut hardly anything in my films. If a 
minute goes out of the film, that’s a lot.” 


Death Wish’s exceptional images were enhanced by a chilling 
score by Herbie Hancock, a musician and composer who had been 
recording jazz-fusion albums since 1963’s Taking Off and had scored 
the films Blow-Up (1966) and The Spook Who Sat By the Door (1973), 
and the television cartoon Fat Albert and the Cosby Kids (1972). 
Hancock used a synthesizer for the first time on his 1973 jazz-funk 
album Headhunters, which became the first jazz album to go platinum 
and led to the Death Wish gig. Winner recalls, “De Laurentiis said ‘Get 
a cheap English band.’ Because the English bands were very 
successful. But I had a girlfriend who was in Sesame Street, a Puerto 
Rican actress [Sonia Manzano], who played a checkout girl at the 
supermarket [in Death Wish], and she was a great jazz fan. She said, 
‘Well, you should have Herbie Hancock. He’s got this record out called 
Headhunters.’ She gave me Headhunters, which was staggering. And I 
said, ‘Dino, never mind a cheap English band, we'll have Herbie 
Hancock.’ Which we did.” 


Roberts remembers finding Hancock through Quincy Jones, 
composer for The Hot Rock. “At that time, Landers and I were heavily 
involved with the music industry,” he says. “I called Quincy for a 
recommendation. He recommended Herbie. He was our choice. I got 
him involved. The music was a big part of what made the movie 
work.” 


Unlike his low-budget score for The Spook Who Sat By the Door, 
which was not cued to specific images, Hancock’s Death Wish work 
was entirely designed and recorded to synchronize with the onscreen 
action. Hancock performed much of the music and sounds himself on 
a synthesizer while his more traditional pieces were arranged and 
conducted by Jerry Peters and performed by a full orchestra. At the 
time, electronic music was rare in mainstream films and Death Wish’s 
moody score is one of the more innovative of its era. Hancock also 
picked up on the dark humor in the film. In the scene where Kersey 
tells a mugger to “Draw,” the composer added to the Wild West 
analogy by scoring the moment with the sounds of horse hoofs. 


After recording the actual movie score, Hancock adapted and 
performed his music for the “original soundtrack recording” released 
on his regular label, Columbia Records. The album (which includes 
the rudely titled track “Paint Her Mouth”) contains rearrangements 
and omits some of the film’s darker music. In particular, the title track 
on the record is much faster and funkier than anything heard in the 


movie. Most impressive is “Suite Revenge,” an intense nine-minute 
track that combines cues from several of the action scenes. 


De Laurentiis didn’t like the title Death Wish, especially since the 
novel had not been a best-seller, and, along with the Paramount 
marketing department, thought that Sidewalk Vigilante would sound 
better. Posters with that title were printed. Winner hated the alternate 
moniker but was ordered to have the opening credits read Sidewalk 
Vigilante before De Laurentiis had a change of heart. “We had some 
problems with the title,” De Laurentiis remembered. “The fact that it 
included the word death made me a little uneasy, a little perplexed. 
Then I realized it might bring in an additional audience—the horror 
flick fans—so I left it the way it was.” The title is never uttered in the 
final film, but Mayes’s original draft included the line, “You’ve got to 
be insane to be like this vigilante. You’ve got to have a death wish,” 
and the trailer’s announcer warned audiences to “Never make a Death 
Wish, because a Death Wish always comes true!” 


In spite of Death Wish’s controversial themes, graphic violence, 
profanity, and lurid rape scene, the MPAA did not ask for any cuts 
before granting the film an R rating. “No scenes were cut from the 
first Death Wish at all for America,” verifies Winner. 


Less than six months after shooting started, Death Wish had its 
world premiere at two Loews theaters in New York City on 
Wednesday, July 24, 1974. New Yorkers salivated over the action- 
packed trailer (“He begins where all the super cops leave off!”) and 
the full-page ad in The New York Times, which featured the now- 
legendary, grainy image of an overcoat-clad, pistol-pointing Bronson 
standing at the bottom of dimly lit cement steps under the tag line 
“Vigilante, City Style—Judge, Jury, and Executioner.” (Original copies 
of this iconic one-sheet, which was later included in the 1999 book 
Film Posters of the 1970s, now sell for high prices.) Paramount, who 
originally wanted nothing to do with Death Wish, now had such 
confidence in the film that it raised ticket prices for the Loews 
engagements from $3.50 to $4.00. Previously, Paramount had only 
dared charge $4.00 for prestigious pictures like The Godfather (1972) 
and The Great Gatsby (1974). (At the time, the U.S. average ticket 
price was $1.88.) 


Roberts loved Death Wish when he saw it at a preview in New 
York. “The audience’s reaction said a lot,” the producer remembers. 
“There was an amazing reaction. They got up and cheered at the first 
shooting. That’s when we knew we had a hit. It was a movie that said 
a lot at the time. It spoke for the audience. Im very proud of it. It’s 
one of the top three that Landers and I produced, along with Monte 


Walsh and The Hot Rock.” 


Todd Roberts, the producer’s son, remembers watching an early 
screening of Death Wish with his father. “I was probably twelve or 
thirteen years old,” he says. “It was a lot to take in. It was disturbing. 
I’m not saying that I had nightmares, but it was upsetting. After seeing 
the rape scene the first time, my father said, ‘Oh my God! What 
happened? Michael went crazy!’ It was a powerful film.” 


Garfield was not as happy with the film version of his novel. “My 
agent and I saw it at a pre-release screening,” he recalls. “I was not 
altogether displeased with the film, [but] I did complain about the 
casting of Charles Bronson and the slapdash directorial style. In two or 
three unrelated scenes, three nuns in black habits wander across the 
background—they’re cheap distractions. I asked Winner, ‘What’s with 
the three nuns?’ He replied, ‘They’re symbols, dear boy.’ I said, 
‘Symbolizing what?’ He replied, ‘Nothing, darling, they’re just 
symbols.’ I got the feeling we were living through a cheap imitation of 
Fellini. I suppose Mr. Winner has his fans.” 


“My problem with Bronson is not that I disliked him—he was 
excellent in some roles—but that he was wrong for the part,” Garfield 
continues. “As soon as you saw him on the screen, you knew he was 
going to start blowing people away. If the film had been done with an 
actor capable of showing the change the character undergoes, I think 
it would have been a better movie. A couple of years after the Death 
Wish movie came out, I happened to be working on a movie [The Last 
Hard Men, 1976] that starred James Coburn, who appeared in several 
films that Bronson was in. We got to talking about Bronson, and 
Coburn related a couple of anecdotes. The point of the anecdotes was 
that Bronson, while he could have his sweet and gentle side, was 
basically the guy you saw on the screen—tough, inarticulate, usually a 
bit angry about something (partly because he wasn’t very tall), utterly 
unsophisticated, and altogether lacking in insight.” 
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Garfield was also unhappy with the film’s graphic, onscreen 
depiction of the attack on the wife and daughter. “The depiction of the 
crime made [my agent and I] both laugh aloud in derision,” the 
novelist recalls. “It was so over the top. I’m sorry, but that sequence 


gave me the feeling not that the actors were high on STP, but that the 
people behind the camera were. I realize their intention was to 
provide the main character with intense motivation. But he wasn’t a 
witness to the scene—only the poor audience was. The scene is 
gratuitous excess, and I’ve always hated it because the point ought to 
be not the crime itself but its effect on the main character [and] his 
reaction. ld have preferred the ending from the novel, which is 
purposely inconclusive. I think the filmed ending had impact [and] 
left you thinking and questioning, which was something you didn’t 
usually have to do after sitting through a Bronson movie. When the 
screening was over, I recall [my agent] saying, ‘What’d you think?’ 
And I replied, ‘It sucks.’ [My agent] nodded, with a smile. ‘Yeah,’ he 
said, ‘but it’s going to make a ton of money.” 


The equally outspoken Winner does not agree with Garfield’s 
criticisms. “He’s an idiot!” the director says of the author. “The novel 
sold three copies—to his mother. Nobody bought the novel. It was 
about a man who went out and killed citizens. [Garfield] said, ‘Oh, 
they made this terrible, bloodthirsty film.’ Well, what did he think 
he’d written? Snow White? The man’s a bloody idiot!” 


Winner remembers being “immensely” surprised when the film 
became a hit. “I had done a number of pictures with Charlie up to that 
point and they were very big action [with] cars going through 
windows and quite spectacular,” the director says. “Death Wish was 
not spectacular. It [took place] in winter, people got shot through 
overcoats. There was no blood, there was nobody fighting. I had a 
rather gloomy prognostication about the financial success.” On the 
rainy day of July 24, Winner found out how wrong he was. “I received 
a phone call on opening day,” he remembers. “The man said, ‘I’m the 
manager of the 86th St. Loews and I was phoning to tell you the 
cinema is full.’ I said, ‘How can it be full, it’s 


1:00 in the afternoon?’ He said, ‘Well, we’re full, Mr. Winner. 
We’ve never seen anything like it since The Godfather.” 


The critics did not compare Death Wish to The Godfather, but the 
reviews were attention-getting as well as mixed. The top New York 
critics gave the picture six “yes” reviews, six “mixed,” and six “no” 
reviews. Vincent Canby of The New York Times called it “a movie that 
takes a very dim view of New York City, particularly of its muggers 
who, according to this film, could be easily eliminated if every 
upright, middle-class, middle-aged citizen got himself a gun and used 
it at least three times a week...The movie...seems to have been made 
for no reason except to exploit its audience’s urban paranoia and 
vestigial fascination with violence for its own sake. I have no doubt 


that muggers, especially, will find it a great deal of fun...Bronson’s 
performance...is a challenge to Stone Mountain...It’s a despicable 
movie, one that raises complex questions in order to offer bigoted, 
frivolous, oversimplified answers.” 


Canby hated the film so much that he panned it again in a later 
review called “‘Death Wish’ Exploits Fear Irresponsibly.” Calling it “a 
tackily made melodrama,” Canby continued with: “Its message, simply 
put, is: KILL. TRY IT. YOU’LL LIKE IT. One of the big dumb hits of the 
summer season...Its powers to arouse...are not unlike those of a 
pornographic movie...If you allow your wits to take flight, it’s difficult 
not to respond with the kind of lunatic cheers that rocked the Loew’s 
Astor Plaza when I was there the other evening. At one point a man 
behind me shouted with delight: ‘That’ll teach the mothers!” Canby 
blasted the star’s performance again and wrote, ‘Bronson seems no 
more capable of intellectual activity than a very old, very tired circus 
bear. It’s enough that he is able to walk around on his hind legs and 
occasionally shoot a gun.” 


A Variety reviewer, who caught the film at a early preview in 
Hollywood, thought it was a “Poisonous incitement to do-it-yourself 
law enforcement...The final certified proof of exploitation comes at 
fadeout when...Bronson looks at some Chicago street bums, smiles, 
and positions his fingers as if gripping a hand gun...In horror films, 
this usually means that the character will return in a sequel. Spare us 
this one.” 


Molly Haskell of The Village Voice wrote, “Would you believe 
Charles Bronson, Cro-Magnon Man, as...an architectural engineer... 
with political leanings too far left for his colleague? Not for a moment, 
and that’s what makes Death Wish...an enjoyable bad movie instead 
of a purely offensive one. If it were even remotely realistic, it would 
be intolerable, but...[it] is so patently unconvincing as to make the 
payoff an irresistibly entertaining exercise in backlash titillation.” The 
New Yorker’s Penelope Gilliatt wrote: “Death Wish...is enough to 
make thugs of us all. It degrades audiences by bringing out the rah-rah 
small boy in every watcher.” 


Maureen Orth of Newsweek called Death Wish “the film to see if 
you’ve just been raped, mugged, or ripped off. The most controversial 
movie since The Exorcist [1973], it is obviously a catharsis for 
thousands of viewers...Winner...has created a simplistic urban 
Western...set in a New York that will conform to every paranoid’s 
crime fantasies. Muggers lurk everywhere; Winner makes sure they 
come in all colors so Bronson can be an equal-opportunity killer. The 
action is taut, the suspense runs high, and from the very beginning... 


Winner plays to the fears and emotions of the audience... The message 
of the film...becomes clear. 


Tired of those junkies and rapists threatening you? Well, why 
don’t you pick off a few? You won’t be a murderer, you'll be helping 
to preserve law and order, and best of all, you won’t get punished. 
Such inflammatory cynicism seems to be the sort of thing today’s 
audiences want—they’re cheering Death Wish everywhere. Which 
American metropolis will have the honor of producing the first spin- 
off vigilante?” 


The U.S. Catholic Church’s Division for Film and Broadcasting 
condemned the film and declared that it would “appeal to the 
audience which thinks there should be easy, violent answers to 
complex social problems...By espousing these simplistic, and indeed 
anti-human attitudes, and by feeding the silent majority’s paranoia 
and catering to their racial stereotypes, Death Wish makes a 
pernicious appeal to the dark side of the American Character.” The 
Church also opposed the “graphic and totally gratuitous rape scene.” 


Praise came from Judith Crist of New York magazine, who called 
the film “a first-rate suspenser” and raved, “What makes this fantasy 
work is the superb performance of Charles Bronson...Winner’s fast- 
paced, exquisitely detailed direction supplements the authenticity of 
Bronson’s creation.” 


Rex Reed identified with the Kersey character and wrote in the 
New York Daily News, “Rarely in screen history has a movie caused so 
much violent and controversial reaction from both audiences and 
critics...Rarely have I found myself so caught between my own gut 
reactions and intellectual reservations...People who are tired of being 
frightened, endangered and ripped off daily in New York City are 
going to love Charles Bronson in Death Wish as much as I do...It is a 
powerful, explosive audience identification movie...In the final and 
most shattering scene the audience burst into applause that sounds 
like rifle fire.” Kathleen Carroll, Reed’s fellow Daily News critic, 
agreed and wrote, “When Charles Bronson begins to shoot the bad 
guys, it’s difficult not to cheer him on with loud shouts of 
encouragement.” 


In the Chicago Sun-Times, Roger Ebert wrote, “Winner gives us a 
New York in the grip of a reign of terror; this doesn’t look like 1974, 
but like one of those bloody future cities in science-fiction novels 
about anarchy in the twenty-first century. Literally every shadow 
holds a mugger; every subway train harbors a killer; the park is a 
breeding ground for crime...If there were really that many muggers in 
New York, Bronson could hardly have survived long enough to father 


a daughter, let alone grieve her...The movie has an eerie kind of 
fascination, even though its message is scary...It’s propaganda for 
private gun ownership and a call to vigilante justice...In Death Wish 
we get just about the definitive Bronson; rarely has a leading role 
contained fewer words or more violence...” 


Bronson, who by then was accustomed to receiving bad reviews 
for his movies and his performances, explained that “What I’m doing 
isn’t art, it’s entertainment. I’m not in movies for social reform. I’m in 
films for the money.” In The New York Times the actor vented, “We 
don’t make movies for critics, since they don’t pay to see them 
anyhow.” 
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The critics didn’t have to pay to see Death Wish, but plenty of 
New Yorkers were happy to. The movie had an added subtext for the 
New Yorkers who recognized the authentic locations where the on- 
screen muggers lurked. In one week, at only two theaters, Death Wish 
attracted over 40,000 patrons and grossed $165,580. The first-week 
house record set by The Godfather at the 86th St. Loews was broken 
by Death Wish’s take of $70,359. 


“When Bronson takes that sock full of quarters and whacks that 


guy with it, people stood up and went crazy in New York City,” Todd 
Roberts remembers. “People in the streets, at the water coolers, and at 
the market were arguing because you had two schools of thought. You 
had the school of thought of ‘It’s time to stand up and defend 
ourselves and take back our rights as citizens’ and then you had the 
other school of thought which is ‘Violence only begets violence and if 
you don’t retaliate, the criminals won’t hurt us.’ My dad said, ‘I don’t 
want everybody loving the film. I want people to hate it and love it. 
That creates controversy and that gets people to go see the film.’ My 
dad came from New York; he grew up on the streets of Brooklyn. He 
relished that people all over New York were crazed about this film. I 
remember on a Sunday morning [my dad] was sitting in the kitchen 
and he said, ‘Look at this. Your old man did okay.’ And there was a 
full-page ad in the Sunday Times for Death Wish. It was the number- 
one picture in the country.” 


Garfield, whose source novel had been re-released as a Fawcett 
Crest paperback with a Bronson photo on the cover, was stunned by 
the success of the movie. “When the film came out, I was in East 
Africa on a research mission,” he remembers. “Then [I] got back to 
the States and found out what a huge ‘thing’ the movie had become. I 
took a friend to see the movie in Times Square and we both were 
astonished when people in the audience—all sorts of people—started 
getting up on their chairs and yelling, ‘Yeah! Shoot the son of a bitch! 
Kill that mother!’ I have to tell you, it was scary. Because of the utter 
lack of subtlety with which it is filmed, it’s an incendiary movie. The 
book’s cautionary message is that vigilantism may be a tempting 
fantasy, but it is a problem, not a solution.” Garfield attempted to 
clarify his views on vigilantism by writing the sequel novel Death 
Sentence, in which Paul Benjamin, whose comatose daughter has died 
from choking on her tongue, moves to Chicago and continues his 
thug-killing spree. After learning that he has created a string of 
copycat vigilantes, Benjamin reforms and tracks down one of his 
imitators. (Death Sentence was published in the U.S. in 1975 by M. 
Evans and Company). 


The Death Wish movie continued to make money as Paramount 
struck and shipped more Technicolor prints to other parts of the 
country and spent $1 million on promotion. Newspaper ads screamed 
with provocative review blurbs (“A Time-Bomb Of A Movie”), and the 
pressbook suggested that theater managers hold special screenings for 
“auxiliary police forces” and to “sponsor safety programs on how to 
prevent a mugging and ways to protect oneself if one does occur.” The 
Paramount marketing department also suggested giving out free 
passes to the patrons who could correctly answer questions about the 


films of Michael Winner, Charles Bronson, and Vincent Gardenia. The 
contest included tough ones like “Which Michael Winner movie is a 
social drama set in London’s bedsitter land?”; “What Charles Bronson 
movie is about an adulterous affair between a free thinking woman 
and an Episcopal clergyman?”; and “In this Vincent Gardenia film, a 
sadistic killer mows ’em down at random, wars with the infamous 
Dutch Schultz gang, and finally crawls away from the cops.” 


Vinyl records and 8-track tapes of the Herbie Hancock Death 
Wish soundtrack flew off the shelves. The album was nominated for a 
Grammy for best original score and became one of four albums that 
Hancock had on the charts simultaneously in 1974. (The soundtrack 
was released on CD in 1996.) 


Death Wish drew crowds throughout the country, and the film 
had such legs in New York that journalist Judy Klemesrud hit the 
streets to research a New York Times feature called “What Do They 
See in ‘Death Wish’?,” which was accompanied by a photo of a long 
line of New Yorkers waiting under a Death Wish marquee. Klemesrud 
observed that “The moviegoers...don’t just sit there in their seats 
calmly munching popcorn. They applaud and cheer wildly whenever 
Bronson...dispatches a mugger with his trusty .32 pistol. And perhaps 
one of the reasons that no race riots have broken out in the theaters is 
that Bronson is no racist: the victims of his mission to rid Manhattan 
of all muggers are black, white, and Puerto Rican...When I saw the 
film, on a Sunday night...in Times Square, a black man sitting alone in 
front of me led the cheers in my section. ‘Get the mothers,’ he 
frequently uttered, with no regard for the muggers’ race. It is easy to 
get caught up in the spirit of things—I found myself applauding 
several times, too...” 


Klemesrud spoke with a variety of patrons who had just watched 
the film and got quotes like: “I don’t necessarily agree with the 
vigilante philosophy, but the movie is so entertaining that I don’t 
bother with the morality”; “I think its lovely, a very comfortable 
picture...I don’t approve of killing, but at least the people he killed 
were not good people”; “Not at any time was it racist”; “This is the 
worst picture I’ve ever seen in my life...?’ve never seen so much 
racism in a movie—six blacks get killed for every white”; “This picture 
stinks. I wish we had our $8 back”; “I think what Bronson did was 
right—no one else is doing anything”; “If I were the kind of person to 
carry a gun, I might do the same thing, out of protection”; and “If we 
had more people like Bronson, we would have less crime. I would like 
to do something like Bronson, but I don’t see how I would get away 
with it.” Klemesrud also spoke with three “mental health 
professionals,” including one who speculated that the film could put 


ideas into the heads of “really disturbed people.” 


The Klemesrud article also included responses from De Laurentiis 
and Bronson about the film’s controversial theme. De Laurentiis, who 
was on a Monte Carlo vacation, said, “In no way is the film an 
invitation to take to the streets with a gun. But it is an invitation...to 
the authorities to come up with remedies to the problem of urban 
violence, and fast.” Bronson, then currently shooting Breakout (1975), 
responded that while he believed in the law, he would “probably start 
out looking for the one directly responsible” if a family member was 
attacked. 
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Winner explained in the Los Angeles Times that “Throughout 


history dramatists have simply recorded what’s going on in society... 
The violence in society was far greater before the advent of film and 


television than it is now...I cannot believe if six blows are moved from 
a certain film that a mugger will wake up one morning and say, ‘I’m 
not going to mug and rob today. I’m going to join the youth hostel 
and help young people.” 


Costar Gardenia, responding to the controversy in an interview in 
the Pittsburgh Post Gazette, said “I don’t approve of vigilantism, but I 
also don’t approve of muggers getting away with it. There are a great 
many people who haven’t seen that picture who are vigilantes 
anyway. There are thousands of people who have rifles who will shoot 
you if you come near their home, who haven’t seen a movie in fifty 
years.” 


In late 1974, Death Wish was named one of “The Year’s Ten Best 
Films” by reviewers for the magazine After Dark, the newspapers 
Burlington (N.J.) County Sunday Times, Ft. Worth Press, and 
Albuquerque Journal, the radio station WNYC-FM, and the television 
station WGKA-TV in Atlanta. Hoping to secure Oscar nominations for 
Death Wish, Paramount held a special screening of the film for 
Academy members and took out a full-page ad in Variety that 
contained review blurbs. Despite these efforts, the film received no 
nominations. 


By the end of 1974, Death Wish had grossed over $20 million in 
the U.S. and was among the year’s list of top hits that included The 
Towering Inferno, Blazing Saddles, Earthquake, The Trial of Billy 
Jack, The Godfather Part II, Airport 1975, and Chinatown. Bronson 
finally had a blockbuster U.S. hit and was a major American movie 
star with his face on the cover of People magazine. The humor 
magazines Mad and Crazy spoofed the film in parodies called “Death 
Wishers” and “Death Twitch,” respectively. (In the typically clever 
Mad strip, vigilante “Pall Krazey” shoots not only muggers, but 
litterbugs, jaywalkers, and cookie-selling Girl Scouts.) 


The success of Death Wish gave a box-office boost to the earlier 
Bronson films Mr. Majestyk and The Stone Killer when they played 
second run at drive-ins and neighborhood theaters. The Mechanic, 
where Bronson played a self-serving, ruthless assassin, was re-released 
by United Artists as Killer of Killers with a deceptive new ad campaign 
and trailer that made it seem as if the star played another scum-killing 
vigilante. (“One man who does what the police can’t do...he stops the 
underworld dead in its tracks, eliminating the pushers...exterminating 
the rats...He hunts down the men you’d like to hunt yourself!”) In the 
wake of Death Wish, two earlier European Bronson hits, Violent City 
(a.k.a. The Family, 1970) and Cold Sweat (1971), finally received 
belated U.S. distribution, while television stations flooded their 


schedules with earlier pictures from the star’s twenty-year back 
catalog. 


In late 1974 and early 1975 Columbia Pictures released Death 
Wish throughout the rest of the globe, where it became another huge 
international hit for the star. According to Winner, the film was 
applauded “not only in America, but all over the world.” “In those 
days,” the director says, “New York was the mugging capital of the 
world. In London and in Europe [audiences] cheered as if to say, 
‘Keep these people out! Let Charlie Bronson deal with them in 
America and stop them from coming here!” London audiences saw a 
less-inciting version than American patrons did because the British 
censors cut thirty seconds from the rape scene, including the exposed 
breasts, the brutal groping, and the spray painting of a bare butt. In 
Mexico and Turkey, images from the rape were luridly plastered on 
the advertising materials. 


“My dad told me that Bronson was so huge in Japan, that there 
was a billboard there with just a picture of his face on it,” Todd 
Roberts remembers. “It didn’t have any words, it wasn’t advertising a 
film. It was just his face: that indelible, hard face with the mustache. 
[It was] a sign of how powerful Bronson was not just in America, but 
throughout the world and especially in Japan.” 


When asked by The New York Times in late 1974 to explain his 
popularity, Bronson replied, “Don’t ask me to explain a mystique. I’m 
just enjoying all this while it lasts...I’m not one of my favorite actors.” 
That same year, the star told Ebert, “I’m only a product like a cake of 
soap, to be sold as well as possible.” Although Bronson’s new status as 
a hot American box-office attraction had all of the major studios 
trying to sign him, the actor told the press that he was considering 
retirement. (He went on to make movies for another twenty-three 
years.) De Laurentiis contracted Bronson for another film and had two 
pictures being written for the star: a movie version of the classic book 
The Last of the Mohicans (1826) and a Garfield-scripted adaptation of 
Richard Stark’s novel Butcher’s Moon (1974). Neither film got made, 
and the final De Laurentiis-Bronson collaboration, The White Buffalo, 
did not appear until 1977. 


After Death Wish, the Landers and Roberts producing team 
planned on starring Bronson in a film version of Roger Zelazny’s 
futuristic novel Damnation Alley (1969). “The hero in the book is a 
guy by the name of Hell Tanner and he is a Hell’s Angel,” Todd 
Roberts remembers. “The world’s upside down, there’s been a 
holocaust, it’s completely crazy. The government finds [Tanner] and 
says, ‘We’re giving you this job and if you don’t want to take it, we’re 


gonna kill you. You gotta take this serum and brave the elements and 
drive it across country.’ Because of the holocaust, there are 
cockroaches the size of small dogs running around. There are seven 
tornados that run like a pack of wolves and chase you down. My dad’s 
original thought was that Hell Tanner would be played by Bronson 
and his younger brother would be played by Jan-Michael Vincent.” 
(Bronson and Vincent had teamed successfully in The Mechanic.) The 
Damnation Alley film was finally released in 1977 but without 
Bronson and with Vincent in an altered lead role. “It changed 
drastically,” Todd Roberts says. “It became a film about guys in the 
army in a special tank driving across the world and the tank became 
the star of the picture.” 


In late 1974 De Laurentiis had over a dozen films in various 
stages of development, but Death Wish Part II was not one of them. 
When asked about a Death Wish sequel, the producer told The New 
York Times that, “Personally, I dislike sequels. I always prefer to turn 
to new areas. But the fact that you ask the question reinforces the 
feeling that I should consider a sequel...” (At the time, the prolific 
mogul had yet to make a sequel and would make very few in his sixty- 
year filmmaking career.) De Laurentiis considered, but passed on, 
buying the movie rights to Garfield’s sequel novel, Death Sentence. 
“Garfield wrote the sequel, which Dino and I didn’t think much of,” 
Winner explains. “We really thought [Death Wish] was a one-joke 
picture. We were wrong, of course.” 


Several years after its release, Death Wish made its heavily 
promoted television premiere on the CBS network. “I quarreled with 
CBS because I felt they should not show the movie uncut in prime 
time,” Garfield recalls. “I felt CBS was irresponsible in its mass 
distribution of that film on prime time network TV when it was most 
likely to be seen by impressionable (and perhaps not always the very 
brightest) kids. Please keep in mind this was back in the 1970s when 
nearly everybody who watched television at all watched one of the 
three networks. There was no cable TV, and there were no video 
rentals, so the only way a television audience could see a film was by 
‘live time’ broadcast. In those days, television ‘events’ had a far more 
significant impact than they do now, in an era when they’re diluted 
across thousands of choices.” 
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The CBS broadcast of Death Wish, which was extensively edited 
and preceded by a warning about the film’s content, received high 
ratings and exposed millions of new viewers to vigilante Paul Kersey. 
“And it did inspire a few copycats,” Garfield laments. “A man in 
Redondo Beach, [California,] who happened to be the wrong color for 
the neighborhood and who was carrying a television set, was killed by 
locals who assumed he’d stolen the TV. He hadn’t; he was taking it to 
be repaired. It was his TV set. But he was dead anyway. And then, 
when questioned, the killers in the case said they’d got the idea from 
the movie Death Wish.” Another case of extreme audience 
participation took place in Chicago when a bus driver blew away an 
unarmed robber. The police report noted that the driver said he was 
inspired by Death Wish. 


Not all Death Wish fans are real life vigilantes, and many are in 
law enforcement. “Cops in New Jersey, New England, and New York 
loved Death Wish,” Todd Roberts explains. “I hear that a lot. It’s 
interesting, because the cops in this film are the bad guys, in a way, 
because they’re chasing [Kersey] and stop him from doing what he’s 


doing. They get in his way. I got a friend whose father and brothers 
are all cops. One guy [in the family] is a semi-black sheep because he 
didn’t become a cop. [Death Wish] is the only film that they, in 
unison, love.” 


Death Wish had become an extremely popular and influential 
movie that would continue to inspire filmmakers and citizens. Despite 
the initial reluctance to doing a sequel, Death Wish became an 
unstoppable film franchise with a long run ahead of it, and over the 
next twenty years, Bronson would return to his most famous role for 
no less than four brutal sequels. 


2 
Death Wish II: 
Bronson’s Loose Again! 


By the early 1980s Death Wish was a modern-day film classic. 
The movie had been widely shown on television and could be 
purchased for home viewing on VHS and Beta videocassettes, RCA 
SelectaVision VideoDisc, and Super 8mm film. (In England, the 
banned film wasn’t released on home video until 1999.) Death Wish 
inspired a legion of sadistic vigilante-themed movies, including The 
Rape Squad (a.k.a. Act of Vengeance, 1974); The Farmer (1975); The 
Human Factor (1975); Vigilante Force (1976); the Dino De Laurentiis 
production Lipstick (1976), which Death Wish director Michael 
Winner turned down; Rolling Thunder (1977); I Spit On Your Grave 
(1978); The Exterminator (1980); and Ms. 45 (1981). William Lustig, 
who worked in the Death Wish editing room during the New York 
shoot, went on to direct the similar Vigilante (1982). 


After Death Wish had secured Bronson’s status as a cinema icon, 
the actor followed it up with three back-to-back worldwide hits: 
Breakout (1975), Hard Times (1975), and Breakheart Pass (1975). He 
took time off from traditional Bronson vehicles like St. Ives (1976) 
and Telefon (1977) to play atypical roles in the offbeat, underrated, 
and ignored movies From Noon Till Three (1976) and The White 
Buffalo (1977) and also spent much of the 1970s developing his 
dream project: an autobiographical drama called $1.98, which dealt 
with a Depression-era mining town. (The film was never made.) By 
the beginning of the 1980s, Bronson’s name no longer guaranteed long 
lines at U.S. theaters. “Nobody stays on top forever,” Bronson said in a 
1979 interview. “Nobody. It’s impossible.” But while his recent 
pictures like Love and Bullets (1979), Caboblanco (1980), and 
Borderline (1980) barely made a dent at the American box office, the 
legend had no intention of retiring. “I’ve got enough [money] for the 
rest of my life and my kids’ lives,” he said. “But I’m a trouper, I like to 
get my hands dirty.” Bronson would soon get an offer to get his hands 
really dirty by re-creating his most famous role. 


Other producers were creating imitations of Death Wish, but 
Menahem Golan and Yoram Globus wanted to re-create the real thing 
with the real star. The Israeli cousins had been making successful 
features in their home country since the early 1960s before they 
moved into the American movie market in 1979 by purchasing a 


sleazy New York distribution and production outfit called the Cannon 
Group, Inc. Cannon’s new owners began making profitable genre fare 
like The Godsend (1980), Schizoid (1980), and The Happy Hooker 
Goes Hollywood (1980), but the ambitious cousins knew that to hit 
the big time, they needed a big movie with a big star. They decided to 
make Death Wish II. 
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“There’s an amusing story behind the production of Death Wish 
II,” recalls Brian Garfield, author of the novel that Death Wish was 
based on. “The Cannon Group took out a series of double full-page ads 
announcing a slate of forthcoming films including Death Wish II. Dino 
De Laurentiis [executive producer of the original] saw an opportunity 
to make some money and have some fun. His lawyers explained to the 
people at Cannon that they could face a serious lawsuit for fraud 
(because they did not own any rights to Death Wish) or they could 
buy the rights from De Laurentiis, Landers-Roberts and me, for a price 
to be determined by us. Cannon, against the wall, gave in. Dino forced 
them to make the movie. He said to them, ‘Make me an offer I can’t 
refuse.’ Cannon now controlled the rights, with the proviso that they 
had to pay each of us, each time they made a sequel. We all shared in 
the income from it, and none of us had to put in time or agony making 
the movie.” 


Actually, the Landers and Roberts team did put in time as the 
sequel’s executive producers after being approached by Golan and 
Globus. “Cannon wanted to make a movie with a big star. Those guys 
wanted to make Death Wish II so badly,” says Bobby Roberts, who 
had coproduced the original Death Wish with partner Hal Landers and 
made Joyride (1977), Damnation Alley (1977), and Devil Dog: The 
Hound Of Hell (TV, 1978) with Landers in between the Death Wish 
pictures. 


“The guys from Cannon said, ‘We want to make Death Wish II,” 
recalls Bobby Roberts’s son, Todd, who was working for his father and 
Landers at the time. “So [Landers and Roberts] said, ‘Well, do you 
have a script?’ [Golan and Globus say,] ‘Uh...yeah, we do and it’s 
really fabulous.’ They didn’t really have it. They had this guy, David 
Engelbach, writing it, but it took them awhile to get it. I don’t know if 
he had the idea for it as Death Wish II or if he had an idea for a film 
about vengeance and [Cannon] read it and said, ‘Why don’t we just 
call it Death Wish II?’ When [Landers and Roberts] finally get it, they 
read it and it’s so bad. Totally unacceptable. So they send it back.” 


Young screenwriter Engelbach had come up with a script that was 
little more than a remake of Death Wish. Bobby Roberts explains, “We 
came up with a story we could live with, but we didn’t have a good 
enough idea about why [Kersey] was shooting people. We patched 
[the script] together to justify making the movie.” In the flimsy 
premise for Death Wish II, Kersey’s daughter gets brutally assaulted 
once again, and the enraged vigilante hits the streets to hunt down 
and execute the responsible creeps. 


Cannon had secured the rights to make Death Wish II, but they 


had yet to secure the services of Bronson. Todd Roberts recalls, 
“TWhile Engelbach is] rewriting it and making changes, my dad and 
Hal reach out to Paul Kohner, Bronson’s agent. Hal asked, ‘Would 
[Bronson] consider doing the sequel?’ [Kohner] says, ‘Let me talk to 
him about it.’ [Bronson] comes back and says, ‘No, I’m not interested.’ 
But they won’t let it go. So, they go back to [Kohner] again and say, 
‘Before he says ‘no,’ for the final time, would he at least consider 
reading the script?’ Kohner says, ‘No, he won’t read it, I have to read 
it and if I like it, I can forward it on to him. Mail me the script. It’s got 
to come to me. If it goes to Charlie Bronson, it’s over. This will be the 
deal breaker.’ So Engelbach is in some little studio apartment down on 
the beach somewhere in a dark room with one lamp over a typewriter, 
furiously typing away. Now [Golan and Globus] tell him, ‘Look, when 
it’s done, you bring it to us, we’ll get it over to Roberts and his partner 
and then they’ll get it to Kohner.’ He goes, ‘Okay, I understand.’ But 
he finishes it one afternoon and he freaks out and he gets in his car 
and drives up into Sunset Boulevard and buys one of those Maps of 
the Hollywood Stars’ Homes.He goes and knocks on Bronson’s door. 
Bronson was a very private person and he didn’t like it when people 
came and knocked on his door for an autograph or to take a picture in 
front of his house. The guy owned a lot of guns. Though he was very 
quiet and shy, if you pushed him he had a personality like Mr. 
Majestyk. There was that element in him. Well, here comes Engelbach, 
with the script, up to the front door and he’s ringing the doorbell. 
Bronson opens the door and he’s like, ‘Who are you? What the hell are 
you doing? Who are you?’ Engelbach’s like, ‘Well, here’s the script,’ 
and Bronson’s like, ‘Get out! Get out!’ Engelbach drops the script at 
the porch and runs away.” 


“And here comes the phone call to Paul Kohner,” Roberts 
continues. “Kohner gets that call from [Bronson and] calls my dad 
[and says,] ‘What the hell are you guys doing? Didn’t I tell you not to 
send the goddamn script? What have you done? It’s off! It’s over! This 
project is dead!” [My dad says,] ‘We don’t even know what you’re 
talking about. We didn’t send anybody over. We’ll call you back.’ [My 
dad] calls Yoram and Menahem [and says,] ‘What are you guys doing? 
Are you nuts? After all this work, you’re gonna kill it now? The 
maniac just showed up at the front door! It’s off! The picture’s dead!’ 
[Golan and Globus say,] ‘We don’t know what you’re talking about. 
We'll get back to you.’ So [Golan and Globus] start calling 
[Engelbach]. They call him for three days. They can’t find him. 
Finally, they get him on the phone and he [says,] ‘I freaked out. I was 
so excited that I finished the script, I had to get it over there.’ He was 
so overwhelmed with anticipation and enthusiasm that he just freaked 
out. He couldn’t handle it. He doesn’t get to use the excuse of ulterior 


substances. So Menahem calls my dad and my dad calls Kohner and 
relays the story. Kohner’s like, ‘It doesn’t matter. I can’t call Bronson. 
Don’t ever talk to me about this project.’ Finally, somehow, somebody 
softened Bronson up and he decided to take a look at it again.” 
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“TCannon] got Charlie to agree to a sequel,” Bobby Roberts says. 
Bronson may not have been pleased with the script or the method in 
which it was delivered, but he was pleased with Golan and Globus’ 
$1.5 million offer and finally signed a deal to reprise his vigilante role. 


Todd Roberts remembers his first impression of the Cannon 
organization. “I worked for my dad and Hal,” he explains. “I was, 
basically, the gopher. I was nineteen or twenty-years-old. One day I 
was in the office and somebody said, ‘Drive over to Cannon Films.’ 
They sent me over there to pick up a script or something. This was 
before Death Wish II. So I drive over there and I [thought], ‘What a 
dump.’ They had their movie posters on the wall and I looked around 
and I was like, ‘I never heard of one of these pictures. This is just a 
schlock outfit.” Then I hear that these are the people we’re going into 
business with to make Death Wish II. I looked at it as almost fatalistic. 
I couldn’t believe that these guys could make a movie. But I was 
wrong. They made a decent film. It just goes to show you never know 
what can happen.” 


Before long, Bronson, Landers, and Bobby Roberts were joined by 
another Death Wish alumnus. “Death Wish II was announced with 
Menahem Golan directing it,” Michael Winner recalls. “Charlie 
wouldn’t have him. Charlie said, ‘No, you’ve gotta have Michael 
Winner.’ So that’s how I came aboard that film.” Winner had not been 
interested in a Death Wish sequel in 1974, but he thought differently 
now. “Seven years later, Cannon bought the rights and they saw a 
sequel in it and seven years later, so did I,” the director explains. “I 
changed my mind.” 


Winner’s post-Death Wish career had been disappointing, and the 
director needed a hit. After his 1974 Bronson blockbuster, the then- 
hot Winner tried hard to get the Jaws (1975) directing gig, then 
turned down numerous action scripts before returning to comedy with 
Won Ton Ton, the Dog Who Saved Hollywood (1976), a star cameo- 
filled Paramount Pictures fiasco about a canine movie star in 1920s 
Hollywood. Winner turned down the horror hit The Omen (1976), and 
then directed the similar and vastly underrated The Sentinel (1977) 
before returning to action with an unsuccessful update of The Big 
Sleep (1978). Winner’s next picture, Firepower (1979), was to reunite 
him with Bronson, but the star dropped out, according to some 
accounts, because there was no role for his wife, Jill Ireland. In his 
autobiography, Winner recalled differently and wrote that Bronson 
left Firepower because of conflict with costar Sophia Loren. “Charlie 
never did a movie with a star leading lady,” Winner wrote. “He liked 
to be the only star in the picture. He was insecure. He didn’t want 
competition...Sophia had not wanted to act with Charlie Bronson. She 
thought he was inferior.” Former Bronson costar James Coburn took 
over the lead in Firepower, which was another box office 
disappointment for its director. 


When Winner signed on for Death Wish II in early 1981, he 
revised the screenplay. “The story’s fairly similar,” he explained to the 
press. “Times have changed a bit, but most sequels that are successful 
don’t wander too far from the original.” While the first movie was 
unusual for a revenge picture because the hero never did catch the 
actual thugs that destroyed his family, Winner went for a more 
traditional approach in the follow-up. “I liked Death Wish II because 
[Kersey] went out and got the real people,” he says. The script was 
loaded with violence and brutality to make it compatible with the 
graphic action and horror pictures that were then being devoured by 
audiences. “Audiences are fairly umnshockable today,” Winner 
explained to Rex Reed at the time. “The masses are looking for 
entertainment, not art. All they want is an hour and a half of light 
relief in a dark room, and if you don’t give it to them you find yourself 


down the toilet.” Engelbach, who later wrote the Cannon movies 
America 3000 (1986) and Over the Top (1987), received sole writing 
credit on the final film, although early trade ads billed Winner as 
coscreenwriter and gave costory credits to producers Golan and 
Landers. 


Winner remembers, “When [De Laurentiis] heard I was doing it, 
he said to me, ‘Michael, I haven’t signed yet. I won’t give them the 
rights, come and do it for me.’ And I said, ‘Dino, you know I’d rather 
do it for you, but in all honor, I think you’ve got to give them the 
rights because you said you would.’ So he did give them the rights.” 


De Laurentiis, who had earlier dealings with Golan and Globus 
when he tried to option the novel Space Vampires (1976) from them 
as a vehicle for Winner, claimed that he wasn’t interested in doing the 
Death Wish sequel. “In general I’m opposed to number two, number 
three, and so forth,” the mogul later stated. “That’s why I turned down 
the idea of continuing Death Wish and sold the rights to somebody 
else.” Golan and Globus paid $150,000 for the rights to make the 
second Death Wish while De Laurentiis immediately produced 
Fighting Back (1982), a Death Wish clone with Tom Skerritt, sporting 
a Bronson-like mustache and haircut, as the leader of a group of 
vigilantes. Under the alternate title Death Vengeance, Fighting Back 
ended up playing U.K. theaters on a double bill with Death Wish II. 


Winner worked on at least two drafts of the Death Wish II script, 
but despite his participation, the sequel does not closely follow the 
chronology of the original. In Death Wish II, Kersey says that his 
daughter has been comatose for “two years,” while a police 
commissioner says that the vigilante killings were “about five years 
ago.” (The Superdad poster glimpsed in the original Death Wish and 
the Excalibur marquee spotted in the sequel indicate that the first two 
Death Wish movies take place in 1974 and 1981, respectively.) 
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Death Wish II makes some changes in the Kersey character. In the 
first film, the ruthless vigilante gunned down every criminal he saw, 
while in the follow-up, he is only after the five that killed his 
daughter, and he allows thieves, drug dealers, and a whore-choking 
pimp to go unpunished. Kersey became dependent on alcohol in the 
first picture, but in the sequel he is content to sip milk. Detective 
Ochoa apparently went ahead with his plan to toss Kersey’s prized 
pistol in the river, so in Death Wish II the vigilante packs a pair of .22 
automatics. Instead of recreating Paul Kersey, Bronson seems to be 
replaying a character from one of his other urban action films—the 
vigilante is now skilled at fisticuffs and is able to beat up thugs that 
are over three decades younger than him. 


With a budget reported in the $8-to-$10 million range (which, 
given Cannon’s reputation for exaggeration, was probably closer to $3 
million), Winner prepared to start shooting in May 1981 for a planned 
Christmas season release. The screenplay was set in San Francisco, and 
several scenes were written to take place at actual San Francisco 
buildings and streets, but the film was ultimately shot in Los Angeles 
and Hollywood. As production time got closer, several minor changes 


were made to the script, including turning Kersey’s occupation from a 
radio station manager back into an architect. The name of Kersey’s 
housekeeper went from Lupe to Rosaria, the moniker of the vigilante’s 
love interest changed from Barbara Lyons to Geri Nichols, and the 
dialogue in the scenes between Kersey and Geri underwent many 
revisions. The premise of Death Wish II was so slight that the final 
screenplay was less than eighty-nine pages long. 


When Winner started production on Death Wish II, he was 
surprised by the star’s appearance. In a 2003 Bronson eulogy for the 
U.K. paper the Sun, Winner wrote: “Charlie sadly fixed his face. He 
had so many facelifts I’m surprised they could still stretch the skin. In 
The Mechanic [1972] and Death Wish he had a marvelously lined and 
crinkly face. By Death Wish II some seven years later it had been 
smoothed and dealt with. As time went by the face of the man I knew 
and loved resembled a puffed-up baby. We never talked about it. I 
wasn’t that brave!” 


At Bronson’s request, Ireland, who had already appeared in 
twelve of her husband’s films, was cast as the vigilante’s anti-capital- 
punishment girlfriend. “He insisted on it,” remembers Winner. Winner 
had known Ireland since 1956, when the aspiring director and the 
young actress were serious lovers and almost got married. Bronson 
never knew about the relationship. Ireland’s $75,000 fee, while 
minuscule compared to her husband’s, certainly helped to maintain 
the couple’s lavish lifestyle. The scenes between the Bronsons in Death 
Wish II are the weakest in the film, but Ireland looks great in her 
numerous early 1980s outfits. The Ireland role is the only love interest 
in a Death Wish II movie that does not meet a brutal demise. The 
character is never even put in danger. 


Vincent Gardenia was back as the sneezing Detective Ochoa, who 
once again tries to stop the vigilante. During his Death Wish hiatus, 
the actor had received another Tony nomination and had been in the 
movies Greased Lightning (1977), Heaven Can Wait (1978), and 
Winner’s Firepower. 


Steven Keats did not return as Kersey’s son-in-law. The character 
was deleted from the movie sequel as it had been from Garfield’s 
unrelated sequel novel. 


Also not returning was Kathleen Tolan, who played the 
traumatized daughter in the original but was replaced by Robin 
Sherwood for the sequel. “I must have seen more than a hundred 
actresses before we found Robin Sherwood,” Winner told the Los 
Angeles Times. “You see we were looking for a nice, simple-looking 
girl. And need I tell you very few actresses in Hollywood look either 


nice or simple.” Sherwood had starred in the low-budget horror flick 
Tourist Trap (1979) and was one of the screamers auditioned by John 
Travolta in Blow Out (1981). “I started an affair with the girl who 
played Bronson’s daughter,” Winner wrote in his memoirs. “It didn’t 
last because she kept finding other girls hiding in the Beverly Hills 
Hotel walk-in closets when she came round to surprise me.” 


Despite being the son of one of the producers, Todd Roberts was 
not able to get cast in Death Wish II. “I was really hoping to get a part 
in the film because I was studying acting very diligently,” he explains. 
“T really wanted a part. I didn’t get to audition. I heard from 
somebody in the office that Bronson [said that] nobody could be in a 
scene with him who was taller than he was. And I’m 6 foot 1.” 
[Bronson’s height was 5710” (1.78 m).] 


Once again, Winner found a group of striking new faces to play 
Death Wish thugs: Thomas Duffy, Kevyn Major Howard, Stuart K. 
Robinson, Laurence Fishburne, and E. Lamont Johnson. The script 
described the character “Stomper” as “a fat white punk,” but the role 
went to the trim, muscular Howard. “Michael Winner brought us in as 
a group,” recalls Howard about the audition. “There were five of us in 
the room like the gang. The audition piece itself was to go into a room 
and actually rape a chair. [Laughs] I remember walking out of the 
audition and all the secretaries in the office stood up and applauded 
because they could hear the ferocity of what was taking place inside 
that room. I got a call back and Winner said, ‘I like what you’re doing, 
you have the ability to really shine in this piece.’ I explained some of 
the direction I wanted to go with and he said, ‘Go play. I’ll give you 
the freedom to do what you want with it.’ Then I went out and did 
some research.” 


Howard had just finished the television movie Big Black Pill 
(1981) in which he played, according to him, “a very preppy, 
Southern California surf boy.” He hardly looked the part of a deranged 
thug and went to work on his appearance. “There was a saying that 
my mother once used: ‘You’re so low you could walk under a snake 
wearing a top hat,’” the actor remembers. “I based the entire character 
on that thought. I had gone to the zoo and studied snakes which is 
why I shaved the top of my head off, leaving the braid down the back. 
Then I waxed my eyebrows off to accentuate the brow. I got my 
eyelashes [dyed] blue-black, so it would make the eyes more distinct. 
I had also gone with Laurence Fishburne to an underground nightclub 
named Madam Wong’s, where a lot of the punk rockers were. I had 
seen a drummer that evening hit his drums with his stick and then hit 
his fist to his forehead as his self-abuse style of drumming. Then there 
was a scream that I used in the film. It was a pronounced scream that 


my character had as his calling card. I was working as a waiter at one 
point in Manhattan Beach, and this Spanish waiter’s appendix burst 
and he went into that kind of a scream. I based the character on what 
Charles Manson’s son, if he had one, might be about. I read Manson 
books and I had gone up to Sharon Tate’s house. I sat outside that 
house. That’s how far I had integrated my personality into that 
particular character. So I used all those combinations to create 
‘Stomper.’ I worked him on the street for about two months.” 
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“Laurence Fishburne and I walked the streets of Los Angeles in 
our characters,” Howard continues. “I wore a spur on one boot. A lot 
of people would cross the street. They’d hear the spur coming, they’d 


look up and see that character and go ‘What is this? I don’t want 
anything to do with this.’ On Hollywood Boulevard, every Friday 
night there would be a gang of bikers. I recall just walking down the 
street and these bikers would part the seas knowing that if one of 
them were to provoke me, I probably would have hurt him very badly. 
I was vicious in that look. My own dentist evacuated the office when I 
was sitting in the waiting room because I had walked in with this 
character’s look. He asked all of his employees to leave the building.” 


Cannon was on shaky financial ground during the pre-production 
of Death Wish II. Winner was given a filthy room on the Cannon office 
floor and doubted that Golan and Globus could raise enough money to 
shoot the film. Shortly after being cast, several of the actors became 
aware of Golan and Globus’s frugal ways of doing business. Howard 
remembers, “After Michael had already hired us, all of the actors in 
the gang got a phone call saying they’re actually only going to offer 
this [amount of money] now rather than what they originally were 
offering. You could take it or leave it. We knew that came down from 
Mr. Golan himself. We were all upset with that, but we were working 
in a Charles Bronson film and we were young actors trying to make 
our mark. It didn’t upset us that much.” 


Fishburne, who had already had major roles in Cornbread, Earl, 
and Me (1975) and Apocalypse Now (1979), discussed his creep role, 
“Cutter,” in the book Uplift the Race: The Construction of School 
Daze. “When I think about the characters I play, I first put together in 
my mind how I want the character to look,” Fishburne explained. “I 
did Death Wish II, and they hired five of us to play thugs. The 
wardrobe people weren’t given time to put together a look for us... 
The wardrobe person came out and handed me this pair of plaid pants 
and a hat...I was like, ‘Yo, man, I can’t wear this shit. What am I 
gonna do?’ I asked her where she got the clothes. She said, ‘Go over to 
so and so on Melrose Avenue; here’s fifty dollars.’ So I bought myself a 
pair of green pants with a black stripe, a blue shirt, a red vest with 
black fronts, a big gray hat, and white military gloves. I had a magic 
wand, and one of the actors gave me some pink glasses. From that 
film on, I’ve always tried to have the look together before wardrobe 
even sees me.” (Fishburne would reuse some of his Death Wish II 
mannerisms for a similar role in King of New York [1990].) 


Howard recalls, “Michael gave me the freedom to go play and 
when he saw what I came back with, he just went, ‘Bravo. Run with it. 
Enjoy it.’ A lot of people found [Winner] very, very difficult. I didn’t 
see him as difficult at all, I saw him as a very wonderful talent who 
had his own eccentric style. Winner was very quick. He’d get his 
actors to the set; he’d have his crew ready for each shot. We didn’t do 


a lot of takes on any one scene. There were maybe two or three takes. 
I remember we got out earlier than we thought we would. I do 
remember it felt very short to me. Then again, I’ve worked with 
Stanley Kubrick [on Full Metal Jacket, 1987], where it took two years 
to make a film. Michael was always mostly ahead of his schedule. He 
got what he wanted and he moved on. He was very much like Clint 
Eastwood that way.” (Howard played a cleaner-cut criminal in 
Eastwood’s Sudden Impact [1983].) 


One person who did have difficulty with Winner was director of 
photography Thomas Del Ruth (Motel Hell, 1980). Del Ruth, who 
started the show and shot some interior scenes, clashed with the 
director and was fired from Death Wish II. “Because he was bloody 
useless,” Winner explains. “He was useless and arrogant. [Richard] 
Kline came in to replace Del Ruth. Kline’s a wonderful cameraman. 
Kline had been with me before on The Mechanic.” (Kline also shot 
Won Ton Ton and portions of Death Wish and Firepower.) The 
exterior street scenes are exceptionally well shot by Kline and feature 
some of the best Bronson images of the 1980s. Klein and Del Ruth 
both received screen credit on Death Wish II.Del Ruth later shot the 
1993 Bronson television movie Donato and Daughter. 


The Landers and Roberts team were not as involved as they had 
been on the first Death Wish (Bobby Roberts doesn’t remember being 
on the sequel’s set), and Winner was once again the on-set producer, 
although he did not receive a producing credit. As usual, the director 
used actual locations and shot some especially sleazy areas of 
Hollywood and Los Angeles, including hotels, thrift shops, bars, 
missions, wig shops, and porno bookstores. The crumbling Hollywood 
Hotel, which was demolished shortly after the film wrapped and is 
now a shopping mall, was used for one of Death Wish II’s more 
memorable death scenes (“Do you believe in Jesus?” “Yes, I do.” 
“Well, you’re gonna meet him.” BLAM!). During the late-night exterior 
shoots, the filmmakers often heard gunshots, and one night a real-life 
creep prowled nearby, carrying a club with nails sticking out of it. 
Each evening, twenty off-duty, gun-toting men from L.A.P.D. were 
hired to protect the cast and crew. 


Among the homeless people who stopped by the Death Wish II set 
was one of Bronson’s brothers, a chronic alcoholic who lived on the 
streets. The star slipped some cash to his troubled sibling, who was 
later found dead in a sleazy room much like the one that Kersey rents 
in the film. The less-fortunate Bronson had been fatally stabbed in the 
buttocks. 
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Winner was pleased with the scummy locations, but not with the 
extras provided by the casting director. “The bus came with the 
extras,” he explains. “I said, ‘Send them all back. I’m going to take 
people from behind the barrier—the down-and-outs, the drug addicts, 
the derelicts.’ My assistant said, ‘You can’t possibly do that. They’re all 
down-and-outs and drug addicts. They won’t do as we ask them.’ I 
said, ‘I trust them completely.’ And I personally went to the barrier 
and picked out about thirty people and we used the real people all the 
way. They were wonderful. They were so thrilled at having something 
to do and being treated as part of an activity.” An African American 
drag queen got the director’s attention by screaming out a window, 
“You wanna meet a real star? Pm coming down!” Winner hired him, 
and this character can be glimpsed in the film wearing a dress and 
singing in front of a Deep Throat (1972) poster. Shortly after making 
his movie debut, the transvestite had to be rushed to the hospital 
when his lover shot him in the buttocks. 


Howard also remembers shooting with the real-life street 
inhabitants. “A lot of the street was integrated into the scene,” the 
actor recalls. “Michael was willing to accept the danger of it and we 
went with it. The Hare Krishna were on the street at the time we were 
filming and walked through the scene. There were bikers around and 
Michael encouraged them to jump on the sidewalk with their 
motorcycles while I was walking. I began to walk down the middle of 
them and there was a biker who was trying to antagonize me. I 
encouraged it. He didn’t know me except for the character I was 
playing and, obviously, the character had potency. I remember his 
handlebar hitting me.” A shot with Howard getting bumped by the 
motorcycle remains in the film. 


The young actor had no conflicts with Bronson. “He was one of 
my childhood heroes,” Howard says. “Bronson stayed away from a lot 
of things and a lot of people. He kept into his own world. I remember 
playing a scene on Hollywood Boulevard. There must have been five 
thousand people in the street watching Charles and I work. I was 
facing the crowd; his back was to the crowd. They wanted him to turn 
around and acknowledge them. They wanted to see his face. Charles 
didn’t participate, so the crowd began to ‘boo’ him. Charles was really 
okay with that. He was just there to do his job. That’s just the way he 
took his work. I found that very interesting because I was a very 
young actor in the field and I was watching a movie star do what a 
movie star did. The one thing I really loved about working with 
Bronson was that I was getting the experience of a true veteran, a man 


who really knew how to command a camera. It was exciting to watch 
the man work. He was very easy about his work. He just did it. 
[Laughs] And he had great hair.” Howard remembers that Bronson 
and Ireland “always walked hand in hand, always spent time with 
each other on the set, [and] took such really good care of each other.” 


Ireland described her enigmatic husband in her memoir Life Wish 
(1987). “Although motion pictures have provided a fine living, it is 
nevertheless a strange occupation for Charles Bronson,” she wrote. 
“He doesn’t enjoy being photo-graphed...Charlie is a man of few 
words, a man who can sit in comfortable silence while people around 
him chatter, trying to know him. Charlie never seeks company. He is a 
true loner...a man who found it hard to trust or believe in people. The 
only person he completely trusted was himself.” 


Howard recalls a rare time between takes when the reclusive 
Bronson was more outgoing: “Laurence Fishburne and I were playing 
a game of ‘chicken’ on the lawn. [One guy lies on the ground with his 
feet spread while the other throws a knife into the ground between his 
legs.] Your opponent closes his feet tighter and tighter until he 
‘chickens out.’ Charles walked out of his dressing room and saw 
Laurence and I playing. He walked right over to us and he started to 
enjoy the game with us.” 


The five actors who played the Death Wish II gang members 
bonded during the production. “We spent a lot of time together,” 
Howard says. “There was a lot of laughter and camaraderie between 
us all. We knew that we were involved in something that was a piece 
of film history, working with Charles Bronson in the Death Wish 
series. We stayed to ourselves; isolated ourselves. We didn’t want 
anybody getting familiar with us; we didn’t want anybody to think it 
was safe. We wanted to make sure everybody thought we were as 
dangerous as our characters. We [created] characters that really stuck 
in your mind. I loved working with Thomas Duffy [“Nirvana”]. He’s a 
quirky guy in a fun way. Stuart Robinson [“Jiver”] is great. 
Wonderful, smiling man. Loves people. Now he is a casting director. 
Lamont Johnson [“Punkcut”] passed away not long after that film.” 
(E. Lamont Johnson is not to be confused with another, still-living 
actor named Lamont Johnson.) 


Unfortunately, the young actors were not intimidating enough to 
get Golan to pay them on time. “He had a reputation around town of 
being very difficult in paying his actors,” Howard remembers. “There 
was some conversation that went down between my agency and 
[Cannon] and the Screen Actors Guild about getting paid on time.” 


The rape-attack scene in the original Death Wish had stunned and 


sickened audiences in 1974, but it was tame compared to what 
Winner shot for the sequel. Howard remembers shooting the notorious 
scene where the five thugs brutally gang-rape and murder Kersey’s 
housekeeper, played by Silvana Gilardo (Windwalker, 1980; TV’s 
Centennial, 1978). “It was mostly improvised,” Howard explains. 
“TWinner] allowed us to do what we wanted to do. On the set, as 
much as we were dangerous within our characters, there was a side to 
us that knew that we were about to traumatize an actress in a scene 
that was delicate, at best. Silvana’s also an acting coach. Being the 
professional actress that she was, she went with the work and 
ingratiated herself to being in a room full of strange men who were 
playing extreme characters. We took great care in doing our work and 
making her feel very comfortable. We were getting naked in the scene; 
we were jumping her; everybody was hooting and howling. I 
remember kissing her and I was trying to kiss her not in violence, but 
kiss her in romance, which, I think, made it even more distasteful. 
That moment was really too much too handle on the set. I know that 
Silvana immediately burst into tears when that began to take place. I 
remember her crying. It was difficult, at best. We felt for her quite 
strongly. After the scene was finished, each one of us walked up to her 
and put our arms around her.” 
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In addition to the rape of the housekeeper, Death Wish II featured 
a vicious scene in which Kersey’s mute daughter is fondled and raped 
before jumping out a window to her grisly death. Los Angeles Times 
writer Roderick Mann asked Winner about the likelihood of Kersey’s 
daughter being raped for a second time. “Oh, I don’t know,” the 
director replied. “Perhaps the poor girl is just accident prone.” 
Howard remembers young actress Sherwood as “a sweet girl who fit 


the part. Robin was very sincere in her work. [Between scenes,] we 
didn’t spend an awful lot of time with Robin. [Laughs] She kind of 
stayed away from us and I understood why.” 


Gilardo and Sherwood were required to provide full-frontal 
nudity for their violation scenes, and more bare breasts were provided 
by leggy dancer Melody Santangello (Xanadu, 1980) as yet another 
rape victim and former child actress Leslie Graves (Piranha II: The 
Spawning, 1981) as an angel dust user. (Graves passed away in 1995.) 
Drive-in icon Roberta Collins (Unholy Rollers, 1972; Caged Heat, 
1974) pops up in a bit part as a fully clothed party girl. 


Also appearing in small roles were John Carpenter regular Charles 
Cyphers (Halloween, 1978; The Fog, 1980) as a pro-vigilante asylum 
attendant, Bronson’s stepson Paul McCallum (a look-alike spawn of 
David McCallum and Ireland) as a paramedic who wheels away a 
Kersey victim, and Anthony Franciosa (Tenebrae, 1982), who received 
special billing for a pointless cameo as a police commissioner. 


While Winner and company were busy shooting, Golan and 
Globus were busy selling. Having had great success with the original, 
Columbia Pictures signed a twenty-five-year licensing deal for the 
Death Wish II foreign rights. In Variety, Cannon claimed that the deal 
was for “a huge amount of money” and that the major studios “know 
Cannon films are able to compete with any other American pictures.” 
Although Cannon had been distributing its own productions, Golan 
and Globus felt that Death Wish II would be better handled in America 
by a bigger distributor. Paramount, who had a blockbuster hit with 
the first entry, picked up the Death Wish II domestic television rights 
but, surprisingly, passed on the chance to release the sequel to 
theaters. U.S. and Canadian theatrical rights went to Filmways 
Pictures, which had recently merged with American International 
Pictures, the exploitation outfit that specialized in genre films like 
Death Wish II. 


After production, Winner took the raw footage to England and cut 
the film with young editor Julian Semilian (Motel Hell). Winner did 
not hold back when he was shooting Death Wish II’s horrific gang 
rape, nor did he use any restraint while editing it. In the uncut 
version, the assault goes on for over three relentless minutes. The 
director-editor also lingered on the groping and violation of the dazed 
daughter and ended that scene with the girl getting graphically 
impaled on a fence spike. Semilian shared the editing screen credit 
with “Arnold Crust,” the moniker that Winner had been using as his 
editing pseudonym since 1972. Winner had originally created the 
“Crust” name in the 1950s when he frequently wrote about a fictitious 


debutante named “Venetia Crust” and her father, “Arnold,” for a 
London Evening Standard column. 


Golan and Globus, hoping to re-create the success of Herbie 
Hancock’s Death Wish soundtrack, asked popular Oscar-winning 
composer Isaac Hayes (Shaft, 1971) to score the sequel. “He’s a very 
good composer,” Winner says. “But I was affronted that they chose 
Isaac Hayes without consulting me. [Laughs] So I said, ‘Pl get 
somebody.’ Jimmy Page is my next door neighbor in London. [They 
both have mansions in Kensington.] I got Jimmy and they accepted 
Jimmy. He did a bloody good job, too.” 


Page, the iconic guitarist-composer from the legendary rock band 
Led Zeppelin, had rarely touched a guitar since the group split up in 
1980. His only previous film experience had been writing and 
recording some discarded music for Kenneth Anger’s underground 
short Lucifer Rising (1973). After watching a cut of Death Wish II in 
Winner’s house, the reclusive Page accepted the offer and the tight 
eight-week deadline and came up with interesting and often chilling 
music. Page played guitars and synthesizer for the score and was 
joined on some of the recording sessions by vocalist Chris Farlowe (of 
Thunderbirds), drummer Dave Mattacks (of Fairport Convention), 
bassist Dave Paton (of Camel), and keyboardists Dave Lawson (of 
Greenslade) and Gordon Edwards (of the Kinks). (All of the additional 
musicians are ignored in the screen credits.) To create some of the 
eerie cues, Page dragged a violin bow across an electric guitar’s 
strings. For the more-traditional parts of the soundtrack, composer 
David Sinclair Whitaker (Scream and Scream Again, 1970; Vampire 
Circus, 1971), who had conducted the score for Winner’s Lawman 
(1971), rearranged some of Page’s music and conducted a complete 
orchestra. 
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While preparing Death Wish II for its U.S. release, Filmways 
submitted Winner’s cut to the MPAA and was threatened with an “X” 
rating. (The distributor had the same problem earlier when Brian De 
Palma’s Dressed to Kill [1980] had to be extensively recut to avoid an 
“X”.) To obtain an “R,” Filmways was forced to cut both rape scenes 
in half. To shorten the assault on the daughter, the middle section of 
the scene was removed and replaced by a later scene of Ireland 
discovering the unconscious Bronson. Also cut were two gruesome 
shots from the fence impaling: a close-up of the girl spitting blood and 
a medium shot of the dangling corpse. Apparently, the film’s director 
was not involved with cutting the R-rated version. “I’m surprised to 
hear that,” Winner says when learning about the alternate version. “I 
was not aware that we made any cuts in America. I don’t remember 
delivering two versions. It’s extraordinary to hear this.” 


“I know we cut the rape scene down in England,” Winner says. 
Only twenty-nine seconds were cut from the original Death Wish 
before the British Board of Film Classification approved it, but the 
sequel suffered more. BBFC director James Ferman proudly recalled 
the censoring of Death Wish II in a lecture and said: “I cut three 
minutes, forty-two seconds of that stuff, a record I think. Winner was 
furious.” To appease the BBFC, many shots were removed from the 
gang rape of the housekeeper. This resulted in jump cuts that had to 
be smoothed over by inserting reaction close-ups of the thugs. The 
housekeeper’s death-by-crowbar was also trimmed, and the shot of her 
naked corpse was cropped to avoid full-frontal nudity. Even with the 
extensive cuts, the film received an “X” (Adults-Only) certificate from 
the BBFC. 


In late 1981 Filmways supplied theaters with posters featuring 
graffiti-style type that screamed “Bronson’s Loose Again in Death Wish 
II” over a grainy photo of the star pointing two pistols. The film’s 
effective trailers (“Death Wish II. He’s doing it for you!”) featured 
ubiquitous, gravel-voiced announcer Don LaFontaine, who would also 
narrate the previews for the rest of the series. Although Cannon had 
announced in trade ads that Death Wish II was “Ready For Christmas 
Delivery,” Filmways decided to wait until early 1982 and the less- 
crowded period of February to open the picture in the U.S. The 
strategy paid off. When the movie opened on February 20, it became 
the top-grossing film of the week. 


In Hollywood, Death Wish II opened close to where much of the 
film was shot. “I remember it playing at the Mann’s Chinese theater,” 
Howard says. “There were billboards. They were fifteen feet tall, 
seven feet wide, hand-painted. One had Bronson and me. The gang 
actually walked in and watched the film together. We just sat back 


and enjoyed. Obviously, it’s very hard to live up to the original. We 
walked out and were very pleased with what we had seen. Although I 
thought, ‘I had a great character, why did I get killed so easily?’ I 
remember walking out of the theater and people’s faces just dropping. 
It was a new experience to be recognized on the streets.” 


The young actors were surprised to find that the difficult-to-shoot 
rape scene had been heavily censored. “I remember somebody 
explaining to me that it was too much,” Howard says. “It was so 
distasteful that the people that had seen the first cut of it went, ‘You 
take that out of this now. I don’t want to see it.’ I was disappointed, 
although I could understand that perhaps an audience wasn’t ready 
for it.” 


The Death Wish II soundtrack was released that same February on 
LP and cassette by Led Zeppelin’s Swan Song label. The album 
deviated from the film’s actual music like Hancock’s soundtrack 
record for the original Death Wish had. Only one vocal track is heard 
in Death Wish II, but singer Farlowe performs on two additional tracks 
on the album. Rock radio stations played some of the songs and music 
shops hung large posters of the jacket artwork, which featured an 
excellent painting of Kersey unrolling a blueprint that revealed a 
nighttime city. Led Zeppelin fans, starved for new music, bought 
enough copies to help the album reach #50 in the U.S. and #40 in the 
U.K., but unlike Hancock’s Grammy-nominated soundtrack for the 
original Death Wish, Page’s music was not a critical success and 
received a Razzie nomination for worst score. Shortly after its release, 
numerous copies of the Death Wish II record ended up in cutout bins, 
but the soundtrack developed a cult following among insatiable Led 
Zeppelin fans and was issued as a limited-edition Japanese CD in 
1998. An unauthorized collection of sixteen alternate tracks called 
Death Wish II: The Outtakes, has been traded and sold on the bootleg 
circuit. Apparently proud of his Death Wish II work, Page included 
some of the film’s music in his later concert sets. 


Like a pack of thugs, the critics jumped on Death Wish II and 
trashed it. The New York Times’s Vincent Canby, who panned the 
original film twice, called the sequel “even more foolish, more tacky 
and more self-righteously inhumane than the 1974 melodrama off 
which it has been spun by the none-too-nimble fingers of Michael 
Winner...the new plot is virtually a replay of the original...Wearing 
what amounts to his own Superman drag—a sailor’s dark blue watch 
cap, an old jacket and work pants—[Kersey] roams Los Angeles’s Skid 
Row...For all of its violence, the film is so lethargic that it fails even to 
provoke outrage.” 
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The uncut version of Death Wish II was released on 
DVD in Spain in 2003 


Jack Kroll of Newsweek described the film as “wretchedly made” 
and “[a] package of extreme violence, almost all of it directed in the 
most graphic and brutal fashion against women, plus a message of 
vigilantism that doesn’t even bother to conceal itself...” 


In the Los Angeles Times, Sheila Benson called it “even more 


objectionable than its predecessor. The brutality of the gang members 
is lingered upon, and the women victims are even more exploitatively 
revealed and photographed...Death Wish II returns us to the level of 
cave men in a film lacking even the smallest humanity.” 


For Chicago Sun-Times, Roger Ebert wrote, “You will have 
noticed that I’ve given a ‘no stars’ rating for Death Wish II...In my 
movie rating system, the most a movie can get is four stars...and the 
least is ordinarily half a star. I award ‘no stars’ only to movies that are 
artistically inept and morally repugnant. So Death Wish II joins such 
unsavory company as Penitentiary II [1982] and I Spit On Your Grave. 
And that, in a way, is a shame...Although the original Death Wish had 
its detractors, it was an effective movie...Death Wish II is a disaster by 
comparison...while the first film convinced me of Bronson’s need for 
vengeance, this one is just a series of dumb killings...The movie is 
underwritten and desperately underplotted, so that its witless action 
scenes alternate with lobotomized dialogue passages. The movie 
doesn’t contain an ounce of life. It slinks onto the screen and squirms 
for a while, and is over.” 


Carrie Ricky of the Village Voice said, “Death Wish II is a 
companion piece to the Halloween sequel: in it Paul Kersey is a 
homicidal maniac who can’t be stopped. But we’re supposed to cheer 
because this vigilant vigilante only offs scumbag criminals who rape 
and kill both his Chicana maid...and his halfwit daughter...Conceived 
by a sociopath and maladroitly written, Death Wish II also stars Jill 
Ireland...(Bronson and Ireland are the world’s most celebrated 
anorectic couple) in what is the most lifeless, waxen performance ever 
committed to film...The riff-raff preying on Kersey and his middle- 
class values are...racially mixed and the interracial audience at the 
Loew’s 45tn Street cheered every time Bronson plugged one of them. 
Easily the most odious film of the last 10 years...” 


An appalled Variety reviewer, who caught the film in London, 
wrote: “Director Michael Winner, who usually leaves nothing to the 
imagination (censor permitting), has done it again with Death Wish 
revisited...and the results are every bit as revolting as in the 
original...Bad art’s one thing, but Death Wish II is ludicrous as it 
tracks Bronson making mincemeat of the caricatured thugs and 
sickos...On the basis of almost comically dumb dialog [sic] and vague 
direction, scarce wonder that Bronson has never seemed more 
wooden...But Thomas Duffy, Kevyn Major Howard, Stuart Robinson, 
Laurence Fishburne 3d [sic], and 


E. Lamont Johnson as the weirdo killer-rapists...standout with 
characterizations that unfortunately linger in the mind.” 


Rare positive comments for the movie came from British critics 
Derek Malcolm of the Guardian who wrote, “The action is as fast and 
furious as Winner can make it. The film has narrative drive, 
excitement and credibility” and Alexander Walker of London Evening 
Standard who called the film “A thrill of vicarious satisfaction... 
Winner has stripped away all non-essentials from the story leaving just 
motive and action.” 


Remembering the film’s aftermath, Howard says, “I got a lot of 
notice. I was very flattered in that respect. I lived with that character 
for four months, developing it for the film. It took another four 
months to come back out of it. I created this character so strongly, 
that even my own brother sat down and cried and said, ‘Kevyn, are 
you okay? I mean, this is way off the charts, Kevyn.’ The character 
made [such] an impression that some of the casting people, believing I 
was the real deal, wouldn’t even call me in. I still am recognized for it. 
I got cast in Full Metal Jacket because Kubrick had seen my work in 
Death Wish II and knew Michael Winner.” 


Despite the brutal subject matter, Howard thinks that Death Wish 
II could have a positive effect on viewers. “I was playing a rapist, but 
it was my way of saying, ‘People, let’s pay attention,” the actor says. 
“If you have the instinct [that] something might be a problem in your 
environment, pay attention to that instinct. It probably is the right 
instinct. When you’re walking around a dark corner or lot, look twice. 
Protect yourself.” 


Death Wish II ultimately grossed $16 million in U.S. theaters. It 
was a rare hit for the ailing Filmways, which lost $52.7 million in 
1982 and was soon bought out by Orion Pictures. Although Cannon’s 
cut from the domestic gross was only $2 million, Death Wish II was a 
major boost to the company’s image. An ecstatic Golan described the 
successful formula as: “Bronson with this subject matter and the right 
director and the fact that there is such violence in the world. It’s 
timing as well as chemistry!” 


Later in the year, Mad magazine featured a parody called “Death 
Which-Is-Which II.” The movie grossed another $28 million when it 
was released overseas and collected more American money when it 
was released on Warner Home Video videotapes, Orion laserdiscs, and 
RCA SelectaVision VideoDiscs before being shown on the pay-TV 
channel Home Box Office. An HBO poll revealed that subscribers 
preferred Death Wish II over the best picture Oscar winner Chariots of 
Fire (1981). In West Germany, a heavily cut version of Death Wish II 
sold a record-setting 10,000 videocassettes. The uncut version 
appeared theatrically and on video in many countries, including 


Japan, where the gang rape was complete but the glimpses of 
genitalia were optically fogged. 


An alternate cut of Death Wish II, containing approximately three 
minutes that do not appear in any other version, turned up on home 
video in Greece. There is more dialogue at the end of the scene in the 
L.A. police commissioner’s office, while the sequence that it leads into, 
the New York segment that introduces Detective Ochoa, has more 
dialogue at the opening and closing. In addition to providing more 
material for the actors, this version has a smoother visual transition 
that bridges the two scenes. (Actress Cynthia Burr’s brief role as a 
secretary can be seen only in this version, although she receives 
billing in all release prints.) Also seen only in the Greek video release 
is a dinner conversation between Bronson and Ireland and more 
dialogue in a sequence where Gardenia trails the couple. The audio in 
these additional clips sounds incomplete (a stock music library cue 
plays under the establishing images of New York and the first shots of 
Gardenia), and it is probable that these unnecessary bits were hastily 
cut for pacing reasons before the final sound mix was done. Many 
Death Wish fans first became aware of the longer rape scenes via 
bootleg dubs of this Greek video release. 


Producer Bobby Roberts was not pleased with the Death Wish 
sequel. “I didn’t care for it,” he says. “I was disappointed in it. The 
first one had said it all.” While Landers and Roberts would continue to 
benefit financially from the series, both producers decided to pass on 
any hands-on involvement with the later entries. “We didn’t believe in 
doing it,” Roberts explains. “It was hard to work with [Golan and 
Globus]. They were difficult.” The producer watched some of the later 
Paul Kersey adventures and was not impressed. “They were rip-offs of 
the first one,” he says. “They had no artistic integrity.” Death Wish II 
was the last Landers and Roberts collaboration. They dissolved their 
partnership soon after the film’s completion. Landers died in 1991. 
Bobby Roberts passed away in 2004, shortly after being interviewed 
for this book. 


“I think [Death Wish II] grasped the edginess of [the original],” 
Todd Roberts says. “It just wasn’t as shocking. It didn’t have the same 
punch and it’s hard for anything to have the same punch. How many 
times have there been sequels that have been of any note? Very few.” 


Winner was happy with Death Wish II and enjoyed working with 
the Cannon moguls. “Death Wish II showed that the formula still 
worked very well,” he says. “[Golan and Globus were] wonderful, 
marvelous people. They were like the old-time Jews that started 
Hollywood. Fiery, rude, despotic, very warm-hearted. I was very fond 


of them. They were real firecrackers.” Once again, Winner used the 
clout he gained from a Death Wish hit to instigate a more offbeat 
project and convinced Cannon to finance The Wicked Lady (1983), a 
period farce with Faye Dunaway as a swashbuckling outlaw. Before 
long, he would be directing Bronson in a third Death Wish. 


Death Wish II continues to be poorly received, and most Bronson 
fans think of it as the nadir of the series. The revenge sequences 
deliver the goods and the cast is effective, but the sequel plays like a 
tired rehash. The movie’s atmosphere is unpleasant and, even in 
edited versions, the rape scenes are repugnant and endless. The 
popular annual compendium Leonard Maltin’s Movie and Video Guide 
describes it as “Made by profiteers, not filmmakers; poorly-directed to 
boot, with Charlie giving a wooden-Indian performance.” 


Death Wish II was nothing more than a sleazy, routine remake, 
but Bronson as Paul Kersey would soon be back in a bizarre, 
outrageous adventure from Cannon and Winner that was nothing like 
the original. 
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| First His Wife. Now His Daughter. 
it’s Time to Even the Some! 


The R-rated version was released on DVD is the U.S. in 
2004 


3 
Death Wish 3: 
He’s Back in New York Bringing 
Justice to the Streets 


Death Wish II was Cannon’s first experience with a major star, 
and Bronson’s huge fee was justified by the profits and esteem that the 
movie brought to Menahem Golan and Yoram Globus. The Israeli 
moguls were now ready to jump into the big time and soon had 
movies in development with then-big names like Dustin Hoffman, 
John Travolta, Nick Nolte, Roger Moore, Jon Voight, Katherine 
Hepburn, Sally Field, Bo Derek, Brooke Shields, and Nastassia Kinski. 
The $1.5 million that Bronson received for Death Wish II was peanuts 
compared to the record-setting $12 million deal that Cannon signed 
with Sylvester Stallone in 1983 for the long-delayed (and ultimately 
dismal) Over the Top (1987). In addition to lining their wallets with 
box office dollars, the Cannon duo was hoping to line their shelves 
with Oscars by signing acclaimed directors like Robert Altman, Jean- 
Luc Godard, John Frankenheimer, John Cassavettes, John Huston, 
Andrei Konchalovsky, and Barbet Schroeder. 


Cannon’s flamboyant showmanship attracted a great deal of 
notoriety and press attention. Todd Roberts (son of Bobby Roberts, 
coproducer of the first two Death Wish movies) recalls, “Menahem ran 
around Cannes one year with a napkin that he wrote out a contract 
on. Some interviewer said, ‘Don’t you have a secretary? Couldn’t she 
transpose that onto paper? Why are you still running around with a 
napkin?’ His answer was [imitates broken English], ‘Why not? This is 
first time in history napkin serve as two things: wipe your mouth, 
make movie.” 


Most of Golan and Globus’s “prestigious” projects failed critically 
and commercially, but their steady stream of formula action pictures, 
starring reliable genre names like Bronson, Chuck Norris (Missing in 
Action, 1984; Invasion U.S.A., 1985), Lou Ferrigno (Hercules, 1983), 
and the Cannon creation Michael Dudikoff (American Ninja, 1986), 
kept the factory running while satiating video and cable addicts. 
Notably, Cannon’s exploitation output included Exterminator II 
(1984), a sequel to one of the many Death Wish imitators. 


After Death Wish II, Bronson began a long association with Golan 
and Globus that spawned another seven films over six years. Bronson’s 


Cannon era was one of the most-productive periods in the actor’s long 
career and started with 10 to Midnight (1983), a vicious slasher 
thriller that was especially lucrative via foreign sales and a $2.5 
million U.S. cable deal. 10 to Midnight proved that the Bronson name 
could still attract an audience to a non-Death Wish movie, but Golan 
and Globus were not about to abandon the Paul Kersey character. At 
the 1984 Cannes Film Festival, Cannon spent a half-million dollars 
promoting their upcoming slate, and Death Wish 3 was among the 
announced titles. 


Golan and Globus assigned the Death Wish 3 screenplay to 
science-fiction specialist Don Jakoby (Blue Thunder, 1983), who had 
already written scripts for Cannon’s then-upcoming Lifeforce (1985) 
and Invaders from Mars (1986). Jakoby’s new Death Wish story had 
Kersey back in New York and battling a crazed street gang that 
terrorizes elderly citizens. Bronson was not pleased with the finished 
screenplay, which portrayed Kersey as an urban “Rambo” and was 
similar to standard Cannon programmers like Revenge of the Ninja 
(1983) and Exterminator II. Cannon, wanting to protect their franchise 
and appease their star, searched for another writer and contacted 
action scribe Gail Morgan Hickman, a young writer who had broken 
into the industry by dropping off an original Dirty Harry screenplay at 
a restaurant owned by Clint Eastwood. The script ended up in 
Eastwood’s hands and became the basis for The Enforcer (1976). Soon 
after, Hickman wrote another Dirty Harry script called Chain 
Reaction, which was optioned but discarded by Eastwood, and later 
wrote the Fred Williamson vehicle The Big Score (1983), which, 
contrary to most reports, was not recycled from the unused Dirty 
Harry screenplay. 
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This announcement appeared in Variety during the 
film’s production. In the final credits and ads, writer 
Don Jakoby used a pseudonym. 


Hickman remembers, “I had a script that I sold to Cannon, a cop 
comedy-drama called Number One with a Bullet. [The film wasn’t 
made until 1987.] They were developing a lot of stuff. The head of the 
story department called me up one day and said ‘Look, we’ve got 
Charles Bronson under contract to do a bunch of movies for us and 
one of the movies we’re going to do is Death Wish 3. We’ve developed 


a script by a guy named Don Jakoby and Charlie doesn’t like it, so 
we're looking for other Death Wish stories.’ So I sat down and in a 
week came up with three different Death Wish stories, all of which 
were about seven or eight pages long and completely different. I fired 
off those three stories really quickly and sent them to Cannon. Didn’t 
hear anything. When you don’t hear anything, you know that’s not 
good. A couple weeks passed and finally I called and said, ‘What’s 
going on?’ [The story department head] said, ‘Well, I got your stories, 
they’re all really interesting. But Charlie has decided to do the Death 
Wish 3 script that we already developed.’ So, basically it was a waste 
of my time.” It may have seemed a waste of time then, but Hickman 
would soon be heavily involved with Bronson and Cannon. 


Bronson was back on another Death Wish movie and, before long, 
so was Michael Winner. Winner and Cannon’s Death Wish II follow- 
up, The Wicked Lady (1983), turned out to be a bigger dog than the 
director’s Won Ton Ton (1976), and Winner’s sparsely released thriller 
Scream for Help (1984) flopped even worse. “In the end, you can only 
make films which financiers think they will make a profit [on],” 
Winner said at the time. “That’s unless you find a benevolent 
millionaire!” Once again in need of a surefire hit, Winner signed on 
for a third Death Wish entry as director and coproducer. “Death Wish 
II was such a success that Cannon immediately, or very quickly, made 
Death Wish 3,” Winner recalls. 


But this time, Winner didn’t want the grim tone of the first two 
entries. “I thought we’d cheer it up,” he explains. “It was a different 
era and I thought we’d have these enormous stunts and buildings 
blowing up. I must add, I didn’t write the script. The script had most 
of that in, but I did think we really could go sort of ‘gung ho.” 


Bronson may have grumbled about the script before agreeing to 
do Death Wish 3, but the star may have had limited options. “Well, to 
be honest, by then Bronson’s career was crumbling and he was bloody 
glad to get a job and the money,” Winner says. “I think that he would 
rather have been doing romantic comedies, but nobody offered them 
to him.” 


The Death Wish 3 cast included some other actors who probably 
would have rather been doing something else. Oscar and Tony-winner 
Martin Balsam, of the classics On the Waterfront (1954), Psycho 
(1960), and Breakfast at Tiffany’s (1963), played one of the elderly 
New Yorkers who gets victimized by the punks. He had previously 
worked with Winner on The Sentinel (1977) and with the director and 
Bronson on The Stone Killer (1973). Balsam would follow Death Wish 
3 with another cheesy Cannon action yarn, The Delta Force (1986). 


Playing a hard-ass police chief was Ed Lauter, the prolific 
character actor and an always-welcome presence in movies like Lolly 
Madonna XXX (1973), The Longest Yard (1974), and French 
Connection II (1975). He had already acted alongside Bronson in 
Breakheart Pass (1975), The White Buffalo (1977), and Death Hunt 
(1981). 


Deborah Raffin started the Death Wish series trend of having an 
actress more than thirty years younger than Bronson play his love 
interest. An up-and-coming star in the 1970s, Raffin was in major 
films like The Dove (1974), Jacqueline Susanne’s Once Is Not Enough 
(1975), and Winner’s The Sentinel. The former Golden Globe nominee 
was a frequent star of made-for-television movies at the time of Death 
Wish 3. Balsam, Lauter, and Raffin are fine actors who come off 
poorly in Death Wish 3. The beautiful Raffin comes off the worst with 
a frumpy wardrobe, ugly hairstyles, and unflattering eyeglass frames. 
Of the Paul Kersey love interests, Raffin has the least amount of 
chemistry with Bronson. 


The script called for the bad guys to be played by various racial 
types (some were described as “White Scandinavian Punks”), and 
Winner once again found some odd-looking young actors. Gavan 
O’Herlihy steals the movie as “Fraker,” the most-outrageous creep in 
the entire Death Wish series. The character was named “Alex-Perez” in 
the original script and was described as “Latino + more, with a scary 
intensity about him,” but the name was changed when O’Herlihy, with 
his pale, freckled skin and blue eyes, was cast. With a reverse Mohawk 
and a streak of red paint on his scalp, the 6’3” actor is quite a sight to 
see in Death Wish 


3. “I’ve played villains before,” the actor said at the time. “But at 
the side of Fraker, those guys all belong in Disneyland.” The son of 
actor Dan O’Herlihy (Adventures Of Robinson Crusoe, 1952; The Last 
Starfighter, 1984), Gavan had played Ron Howard’s older brother on 
TV’s Happy Days in 1974, but the character disappeared from the 
series without explanation after one season. Gavan O’Herlihy’s feature 
credits included Superman III and Never Say Never Again (both 
1983). 


Also memorable is Kirk Taylor as “The Giggler,” a garishly clad 
thug who snickers as he snatches old ladies’ purses and bears a strong 
resemblance to Shabba-Doo from Cannon’s popular Breakin’ movies 
(1984). Taylor had small roles in Streetwalkin’ (1984) and The Last 
Dragon (1985), and after finishing Death Wish 3 he joined Death Wish 
II creep Kevyn Major Howard in the cast of Full Metal Jacket (1987). 


“In all those [Death Wish] films we discovered someone very 


significant,” Winner says proudly. “The first film [had] Jeff Goldblum 
and in the second film was Laurence Fishburne. In the third was the 
boy from Bill and Ted’s Excellent Adventure [1989], Alex Winter. So 
in each case, we made quite a major discovery with the muggers.” 
Winter was a nineteen-year-old New York University film student 
when he was cast in Death Wish 3 as “Hermosa,” a character 
described in the script as a “thin, wild-haired Mexican with eyes that 
never focus...with a wild painted face, he looks half animal-half 
human.” The blonde, fair-skinned Winter didn’t exactly fit the role and 
is not as impressive as Goldblum and Fishburne were in their Death 
Wish gigs. 


The third Death Wish entry takes place entirely in New York, 
where Winner and company began shooting on April 19, 1985, in a 
crime-infested area of Brooklyn that was littered with dirty mattresses 
and discarded hypodermic needles. Other locations included the 59m 
Street Bridge, Manhattan’s Port Authority Bus Terminal, and Long 
Island. A crumbling building that was chosen by Winner during 
location scouting fell apart by the time the crew arrived to shoot it. 


Death Wish 3 was shot by young British cinematographer John 
Stanier, an award-winning photographer of television commercials. 
Stanier was a camera operator on five Alan Parker films before 
becoming director of photography for Oxford Blues (1984) and the 
television movie The Dirty Dozen: The Next Mission (1985) (a 
Bronson-less sequel to one of the star’s early hits). Filming the 
explosions and violent mayhem for Death Wish 3 certainly made 
Stanier more than qualified for his next gig, Rambo III (1988). 


The fifty-one-day shooting schedule was much longer than the 
time allotted to the previous series entries while the budget, while 
maybe not as high as the $9 million quoted by Cannon or the “well 
over $10 million” quoted by Winner, was obviously higher than the 
earlier Death Wish films. (The average cost of a 1980s Cannon action 
film was $2 million to $5 million.) Golan instructed Winner to have 
the film completed quickly for a planned October 25 release, and the 
fast-moving director had no arguments. 


According to Winner, the series’ sixty-four-year-old star was 
slowing down. “As [Bronson] got older, he became less keen on the 
physical stuff,” Winner later wrote in an article for the British 
newspaper the Sun.“On Death Wish 3 I asked Charlie to run after one 
of the muggers. He said: ‘My doctor told me not to run without 
warming up first.’ He’d previously complained about the noise of the 
machine gun he used hurting his ears. I said, ‘Charlie, you can’t run 
and you can’t fire a gun! You’ve got 38 muggers left to kill. We’ll give 


you a hot dog stand. You can food poison them!’ That produced 
Charlie’s wonderful smile and off he went to do as asked.” 


While Cannon’s publicity materials made it seem as if the entire 
film was shot in New York, that wasn’t the case. In early May, the 
production team moved to London. “I think two and a half weeks was 
in New York, all exteriors,” Winner explains. “And about six and a half 
weeks were in England, some exteriors and some interiors. Obviously, 
the main reason was financial. But what we shot in England was 
absolutely, one-hundred-percent like New York. We built the houses, 
we built the streets. The big building we had was so like the real 
police station in East New York, I can’t tell you. There are a lot of 
Victorian buildings in New York once you get outside the center, or 
there certainly were in those days. So, nobody knew. And when they 
showed it on television in New York, the Teamsters said to my 
production manager, ‘Michael Winner’s come back to New York! 
Were gonna kill you all! You didn’t use any Teamsters!’ My chap said, 
‘No, it was in England.’ The Teamster said, ‘I’ve lived in New York for 
fifty-nine years, you can’t fool me!’ We did fool him.” (Among those 
that wasn’t fooled was Death Wish creator Brian Garfield. “Winner 
shot that one in London and tried to make it look like New York, 
which it didn’t,” the novelist says.) 
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The London locations included St. Thomas Hospital in Lambeth, 
where the police station and jail cell sequences were shot, and the 


neighborhood of Brixton, which was infested with real-life gangs. 


During the London shoot, several British actors were added to the 
cast, including Marina Sirtis who played a Puerto Rican named Maria. 
Except for some dubbed-in screams, Sirtis is mute throughout the film, 
leading fans to speculate that her lines were cut because the British- 
born actress could not speak with the correct accent. “I don’t think she 
ever had any lines in it,” Winner says. “We didn’t cut any lines. Pm 
sure she wasn’t cut.” (The screenplay confirms that except for a 
“Thank you,” the character had no dialogue and at one point Jakoby 
wrote that “The woman’s so petrified, her mouth can’t shape itself to 
form words.”) 


Before going on to the Star Trek: The Next Generation television 
(1987-1994) and movie (1994-2002) series, Sirtis made her feature 
debut in Winner’s The Wicked Lady, in which her breasts are exposed 
when Faye Dunaway rips her top off. Sirtis was topless once again in 
the Death Wish 3 gang rape scene, which, while no where near as 
gruesome as the rapes in the first two entries, is still quite unpleasant. 
The screenplay called for “The Giggler” to sadistically break the 
victim’s arm on-camera during the rape, but Winner decided to not 
actually show the injury. 


More nudity and violation appears in the climax when punks drag 
a topless woman (Sandy Grizzle) from a building and assault her 
before Kersey steps in. Grizzle has the dubious honor of being the only 
black rape victim in the Death Wish series. Winner once again had an 
affair with a Death Wish actress and was briefly involved with Grizzle. 
Later, she told the British tabloids Daily Star and News of the World 
about the relationship and alleged that Winner had “whipped” her and 
“used her as sex slave.” An enraged Winner sued News of the World 
and won. 


Despite how disturbing the series’ rape scenes turned out, Winner 
does not recall any of them being difficult to shoot. “No, no, no,” the 
director explains. “A rape scene is on the screen, it’s not happening 
when you shoot it. The actors sit very quietly and they’re telling a few 
jokes and then they get up and they become lunatics and they go back 
and sit down quietly. It’s play acting.” 


The prison segment of the Death Wish 3 screenplay included 
another moment of rape, when Kersey sees “two large, queer psychos” 
sexually assaulting a screaming young male “on a thin, filthy 
mattress.” Winner never shot the action, and viewers had to wait until 
the release of Kinjite: Forbidden Subjects (1989) to see a male-on-male 
rape scene in a Bronson film. 


Joining Bronson in London during the shoot was wife Jill Ireland 
and their two teenage daughters, Zuleika and Katrina. The group 
stayed at the Dorchester in an elegant suite with a terrace. Despite the 
presence of the three ladies, the Death Wish 3 shoot wasn’t pleasant 
for Bronson, who preferred to be in the States. Personally, it was a 
stressful time for the actor. His wife was struggling with breast cancer. 
Ireland wrote about Bronson coming home from the Death Wish 3 set 
in her memoir Life Lines (1989). “He looked and felt awful,” she 
recalled. “He had a dreadful cold...He had not eaten all day. He 
seemed feverish.” 


The Death Wish series had gotten an unexpected, and not exactly 
favorable, publicity boost from the notorious Bernard Goetz incident. 
Goetz, a thirty-nineyear-old New Yorker and former mugging victim, 
shot four African American teenagers while riding a subway on the 
night of December 22, 1984. One of the youths became paralyzed. 
Goetz claimed that the quartet was trying to rob him. The kids said 
that they merely asked him for money to play video games. The press 
dubbed Goetz the “Subway Vigilante.” Some called him a hero; others 
said he was a racist. One clever supporter painted a sign that read, 
“Criminals Think Twice Or We Will Goetz You!” The real-life vigilante 
was finally acquitted of attempted murder and assault in 1987, but he 
did serve 250 days for possession of an unlicensed weapon. Goetz 
lawyer, Barry Slotnick, told the press, “I think the true message is that 
people have a right to protect and defend themselves under justifiable 
conditions.” 


Many claimed that the Death Wish films, especially the scene in 
the first entry where Kersey shoots two subway muggers, inspired 
Goetz. “We made Death Wish in 1974,” Winner told Brian Case of 
Melody Maker in 1985. “Eleven years later Bernard Goetz shot people 
in the subway. He’s a very slow learner if it took him eleven years to 
follow this film. He must be mentally retarded. I don’t approve of 
what Mr. Goetz did. But I have to say that if he has to shoot anybody 
on the subway, I wish he’d do it on the week we’re opening.” In 
another interview, a less-cynical Winner said, “I can’t believe [Death 
Wish] had any influence on him at all. It’s too easy to blame the evils 
of society onto the theatre or cinema. What our picture did was to 
predict, with uncanny accuracy, that the public’s frustration at 
society’s inability to control violence would inevitably explode. When 
that happened, someone would take the offensive against the 
wrongdoers—and be applauded for it. That’s exactly what happened 
to Goetz. But it’s not something I approve of, personally. The law may 
appear fumbling at times, but it has to be respected. The alternative is 
anarchy and that’s dangerous. The sickest thing in life, as in films, is 


the posse [that] gets the wrong man. I myself do not support any 
breach of the law.” Winner was one of the founders of the Police 
Memorial Trust, an organization that erects memorials in honor of 
British police officers killed in the line of duty. 


In a 1985 interview with Robert Basler, Bronson denied that 
Death Wish 3 was being made to capitalize on the Goetz notoriety and 
insisted that his contract for the film was signed “a year and a half 
before anybody heard of Bernard Goetz.” The same year, Bronson told 
a Washington Post reporter about a Kerseylike incident that he had 
experienced. While on vacation in Rome, a thug pressed a gun into 
Bronson’s side. “A guy in broken English asked me for money,” the 
star recalled. “I said, ‘You give me money.’ He turned around and he 
walked away.” 


Goetz, or any other real-life vigilante, would need a hefty bank 
account to copy Kersey’s antics in Death Wish 3. According to 
publicity materials, British special effects supervisor John Evans (who 
handled effects on several James Bond movies), “blew up three stores, 
one apartment house, five automobiles, burned three buildings to the 
ground, and got through no less than three-and-one-half thousand 
rounds of machine and small gun ammunition in the interests of his 
art.” This is one time when Cannon’s boasts don’t seem exaggerated. 
For television publicity, a video crew shot behind-the-scenes footage 
of the stunts. 


Two dozen stunt people were used to perform the film’s fifty- 
three stunts. Among the stunt coordinators was Ernie Orsatti, who was 
returning from Death Wish II and would be back for the fourth entry. 
Winner supervised the shooting of all of the action himself. “There 
was no second-unit director ever,” he says. 


Billed in the publicity as “the fifth star in Death Wish 3” was the 
massive Wildey .475 Magnum pistol that Kersey uses on many of his 
victims. Wildey J. Moore, who designed the gun and owned a 
multimillion dollar Connecticut firearms factory, taught Bronson how 
to handle the piece and was credited as the film’s technical adviser. 
“Bronson is carrying around with him the equivalent of an elephant 
gun,” Wildey explained at the time. “Its impact is like having a 1,400 
pound bullet dropped on you from the top of a skyscraper.” Needless 
to say, Wildey was a supporter of firearms. “Talk to me about guns, or 
talk to me about violence, but don’t mix the two,” he said. 
“Immorality comes from people, not gun shops. There was never a 
safer period in America than the frontier days when guns were freely 
available to everyone. Now we have close to two thousand gun laws 
on statute books.” 


Among the bits in the screenplay that did not make it to the 
production stage were: Kersey using a sawed-off shotgun to 
exterminate a pair of car thieves (“KABLOOM...BLAST. The spread 
pattern of the shotgun blast tears into both creeps. Their jaws barely 
have time to drop before they do”); uncaring cops confiscating a 
citizen’s unlicensed guard dog (“You want to de-dog me? That’s 
cold”); Kersey impaling a punk on a barb wire fence (“with a metallic 
CRASH”); and, instead of dying immediately when he falls off a 
building, the PCP-filled “Cuban” rises and staggers for a few steps 
before expiring. The script also had Kersey providing Rodriguez with a 
shotgun for the climax instead of letting the poor guy fend for himself 
with a pathetic homemade “zip gun.” 
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Poster for the French video release of Death Wish 3 


When production was completed, Winner stayed in London and 
edited the film, again under his “Arnold Crust” pseudonym. 


Jimmy Page is listed as the composer of Death Wish 3, but he had 
no actual involvement with the film. Winner used Page’s Death Wish 
II tapes as a temporary score while editing the third entry and decided 
to use rearrangements of the tracks for the final soundtrack. Page 
received the “music by” billing while composer Mike Moran (Time 
Bandits, 1981; The Missionary, 1982) played synthesizers and was 
credited as “arranger and conductor.” Unlike the rock and 
experimental sounds of the first sequel, the horrendous Death Wish 3 
score is full of drum machines and comes across mostly as a dismal 
1980s dance record. Not surprisingly, Death Wish 3 was the only film 
in the series that did not have a soundtrack album available. 


Like Death Wish II, the third entry was too brutal for the MPAA, 
and the film was slapped with an X rating. But this time Winner was 
aware of the rating and fought it. “[The MPAA] didn’t want to give it 
an R rating [and] asked for a number of cuts,” the director 
remembers. “But in the States you have an appeals board consisting of 
cinema owners and producers. I went before the appeals board and 
the appeals board overthrew the censor. The censor put his point of 
view and I put my point of view and my point of view won the day, so 
we did not have to make any cuts for America. Nothing was changed.” 
(According to Danny Peary in his book Guide for the Film Fanatic, 
“when director Michael Winner complained that Death Wish III [sic] 
was given an X rating because it had 63 killings while the R-rated 
Rambo [: First Blood Part II, 1985] had 80 killings, the woman at the 
Ratings Board explained that most of those killed in Rambo are 
Vietnamese.”) 


No violence was cut from the U.S. version of Death Wish 3, but 
screenwriter Jakoby’s name was cut from the credits and replaced 
with the pseudonym “Michael Edmonds.” As Winner recalls, 
“[Jakoby] said I had written so much of it that he took his name off it 
and it was a false name put on. It’s not the writer’s real name. There’s 
no Michael Edmonds.” (Jakoby did receive writing credit in the trailer 
and in the early trade ads.) 


For the third time, a Death Wish movie had to be recut before it 
could be exhibited in British theaters. “[The British censors] objected 
to the rape because it was quite vicious and we really had to take a lot 
of it down,” Winner recalls. “We took the rape down considerably.” 
The BBFC was more lenient on Death Wish 3 than it had been on the 


first two films in the series and only insisted that thirteen seconds be 
removed from the third installment. (The rape scene was also trimmed 
in Australia.) 


“T liked [Death Wish 3] as a wonderful, bouncy horror comic,” 
Winner says. “I thought it was very funny. I think that they all had an 
element of comedy in them. I think [the first] Death Wish was black 
comedy, albeit quite severe. I think 3 was a better film than II. It was 
a more intricate, crafted film. I was rather fond of 3, but [the original] 
was far and away the best film as a piece of construction, no question. 
The original Death Wish is far and away the best because it really had 
something to say and it said an enormous amount about society.” 


Winner isn’t the only one who finds Death Wish 3 to be very 
funny. Since its theatrical opening, viewers have been stunned and 
amazed by the film’s endless body count, side-splitting dialogue, and 
outrageous, surrealist atmosphere. Dummies falling from buildings, 
old people on fire, children dancing around dead bodies, and Kersey 
using his architect skills to devise a booby trap that removes thugs’ 
teeth are some of the unforgettable images. Laughable, quotable lines 
of dialogue include: “Pm gonna kill a little old lady, just for you. 
Catch it on the six o’clock news!”; “Right on, man!”; “Shit, man. I’m 
hurt!”; “They killed The Giggler, man!”; “I’m glad he’s dead, he took 
my pocketbook three weeks ago!”; “Chicken’s good. I like chicken”; 
“It’s like killing roaches. You have to kill them all. Otherwise, what’s 
the point?”; “Eli, it’s Mr. Kersey! He just shot some of the creeps!”; 
and “I owed you that one, dude!” The unforgettable Death Wish 3 
demands multiple viewings and may have the strongest cult following 
of any film in the series. 


Garfield didn’t find anything funny about the third movie 
adaptation of his novel. “I was curious enough to sit through 
screenings of the first two sequels,” the novelist says. “What I think of 
them is not suitable for the eyes or ears of anyone who might be 
sensitive.” It was probably coincidental, but the third film did contain 
two previously unfilmed elements from the original novel: a giggling 
Puerto Rican thug and a scene where Kersey plants a car to lure 
thieves. The trailer for Death Wish 3 urged fans to “Read the 
Paperback From Heroic Press,” but the novelization was canceled 
when Cannon learned that only Garfield had the right to release 
sequel novels. 


Also unhappy with the finished product was Bronson. In an 
interview with Marilyn Beck for the Los Angeles Daily News, the star 
called Death Wish 3 “too violent, needlessly violent” and added, “To 
me, it was awful and ridiculous.” 


Of all Bronson films, Death Wish 3 is the one in which the star 
comes off the worst. Throughout most of the movie, Bronson is 
unflatteringly photographed and hideously costumed. (What’s with 
that brown sweater?) Fortunately, in the climax the legend looks 
great, clad in a leather jacket and black jeans and effortlessly wielding 
several massive weapons. 


Winner wasn’t surprised that Bronson didn’t like the movie. “I did 
six films with Charles and the only one he liked was Chato’s Land 
[1972],” Winner says. “He was embarrassed by his screen presence. 
He was very insecure and he thought he wasn’t a very good actor, 
which he was.” 


Golan was delighted with Death Wish 3. “It has a rape in it like 
you’ve never seen!” he told the press on the set of The Delta Force. 
“It’s very strong—like Michael Winner said, ‘It’s World War III!’ It’s 
the most violent movie I’ve ever seen, but don’t misunderstand me, it’s 
an anti-violence film! It may get good reviews—I don’t know. My wife 
was holding her stomach, but she sat through it! Fantastic movie!” 


Cannon had high hopes for their new Death Wish epic and, 
shrewdly releasing the film before the major holiday movie season, 
shipped 1,460 prints to U.S. cinemas for the opening on November 2, 
1985. Action fans were lured by huge newspaper ads, ubiquitous 
television spots, and poster art featuring a leather-clad Bronson 
brandishing his massive Wildey. (“He’s back in New York bringing 
justice to the streets.”) The movie was called Death Wish 3 instead of 
Death Wish III because recent marketing surveys had determined that 
the average moviegoer could not read Roman numerals. 


Not surprisingly, the critics shot the movie down. In The New 
York Times, Walter Goodman wrote, “Being a close friend or relation 
of Paul Kersey...is a no-win proposition. Not only are you bound to 
get killed, but it’s certain to be a very unpleasant death, and it may 
come very early in the show...It’s a surrealistic neighborhood that Mr. 
Winner creates...You can hardly go to the grocery store without being 
raped...There is not a moment of credibility in the movie and the 
ending is sheer chaos, and anticlimactic at that. Mr. Winner runs out 
of imagination before Mr. Bronson runs out of ammunition.” 


A Variety reviewer, who caught an October preview at a Cannon- 
owned theater in London, reported, “‘Death Wish 3’ adds significantly 
to the body count scored to date in this street-rampant series. Thrills, 
however, are way down due to script’s failure to build motivation for 
Paul Kersey’s latest killing spree...pic’s release is timed to capitalize 
on the controversy around subway vigilante Bern-hard [sic] Goetz. 
Latter’s single killing [sic] seems timid in comparison with what goes 


on in ‘Death Wish 3’...Kersey’s response, like Bronson’s acting, is 
automaton-like. Mystery is why he came to New York in the first place 
without the tools of his brutal trade and has to make regular visits to 
the post office to accumulate firepower...Michael Winner directs with 
customary tongue-in-cheek panache.” 


For the Chicago Sun-Times, Roger Ebert wrote, “Death Wish 3 is a 
marginally better movie than the second part of this series; enough 
better to earn a one-star rating, instead of none. The action, direction 
and special effects are all better than the last time around, which isn’t 
saying much, since Death Wish II was so ineptly directed and edited 
that it was an insult even to audiences that were looking for a bad 
movie...One of the hypocrisies practiced by the Death Wish movies is 
that they ignore racial tension in big cities. In their horrible new 
world, all of the gangs are integrated, so that the movies can’t be 
called racist. I guess it’s supposed to be heartwarming to see whites, 
blacks and Latinos working side by side to rape, pillage and murder... 
My only other observation has to be about Bronson himself. He looks 
very tired in this movie. In interviews, he has expressed his 
unhappiness with it...My guess is that he utters less than 100 words in 
the whole movie. My hunch is, he would have liked that number to be 
closer to zero.” 


Los Angeles Times reviewer Patrick Goldstein said that Death 
Wish 3 was a “vile, cynical piece of junk.” David Chute of the Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner called the movie “a crude western with a 
safety pin in its nose.” 


Late 1985 was a dismal period for the U.S. box office, but Death 
Wish 3, boosted by Cannon’s $5 million promotion budget, was the 
third Death Wish movie to open at number one. Sandwiched between 
the Chuck Norris vehicles Invasion U.S.A. and Missing in Action 2: 
The Beginning (1985), Death Wish 3 was Golan and Globus’ second- 
highest U.S. grosser of the year. The film’s final take of $16.1 million 
during its seven-week run did not leave much profit for Cannon, but 
foreign, video, and television sales stuffed the company’s coffers and 
proved that the franchise was still lucrative. 


Death Wish 3 was especially popular in France, where it was 
heavily promoted by Cannon in March 1986. In the U.S., MGM/UA 
Home Video handled the videocassette and laserdisc distribution, and 
Death Wish 3 could also be enjoyed as a RCA SelectaVision VideoDisc. 
A sixty-film package licensed by Cannon to Showtime/The Movie 
Channel for pay-TV, pay-per-view, and syndication rights included 
Death Wish 3 and the already announced Death Wish 4. Later in the 
year, the third Death Wish was released to the rest of the world, 


including Germany, where much of the violence was edited. Video 
shop clerks in England were provided with t-shirts that read “Bronson 
Is Back” on the front while the back sported the film’s title and an 
image of the star. 


While fans weren’t able to buy a Death Wish 3 novelization, they 
could spend their spare cash on the Death Wish 3 computer game 
released in 1986 by Gremlin Graphics. (“You are Bronson in Death 
Wish 3...Strap on your 475 Wildey Magnum and turn yourself into a 
one man fighting force armed with pump action shotgun, machine 
gun, and rocket launcher. Now turn the tables on the punks and 
creeps who certainly know how to dish out the violence but may not 
be so good at being on the receiving end.”) The object was to shoot as 
many thugs and prostitutes as possible without blowing away 
innocent bystanders, such as a wheelchair-bound old lady. The game’s 
bloody graphics caused it to be pulled from store shelves in Germany. 


“[The Death Wish films] will continue as long as audiences want 
them and at this moment, I see no shortage of customers,” Winner 
predicted at the time. He told Annabel magazine, “I can see us doing 
Death Wish 24 when Charlie Bronson is in a wheelchair shooting 
cripples and I’m directing by telephone from my hospital bed.” The 
series would continue, but not with Winner. 


After Death Wish 3, Winner remained heavily involved with 
Cannon and often wrote rebuttal letters to trade publications that had 
belittled Golan and Globus. Winner was announced as the director of 
two more big-budget Cannon action pictures: Captain America, based 
on the Marvel comic-book, and Delta Force 2, a sequel to the Globus- 
directed Chuck Norris epic. Winner ended up directing neither. 
“Captain America, they couldn’t get the money [for],” Winner 
explains. “[As for] Delta Force 2, I don’t think that Chuck Norris liked 
the script. He made a big mistake. It was a bloody good script, 
actually. It was a very big film. The Delta Force 2 [script] that we had 
was staggering.” (In 1990, after the cousins split up, Golan produced 
Captain America and Globus produced Delta Force 2. The scaled-down 
movies were directed by Albert Pyun and Aaron Norris [Chuck’s 
brother], respectively.) 


Winner directed Cannon’s all-star version of Agatha Christie’s 
Appointment with Death (1988), and Bronson made another half- 
dozen pictures with Golan, including two more Paul Kersey movies, 
but Death Wish 3 ended the thirteen-year, six-picture collaboration 
between Bronson and Winner. “[Bronson] stayed with Cannon,” 
Winner explains. “And they cut the budgets down to nothing. We 
really had good budgets on those [first three Death Wish] films. We 


made them with proper union crews. Death Wish 4 and 5 hardly 
played theaters. They’d play ten theaters so they could sell video 
[rights], [and] say to television companies [that] it played in theaters. 
I showed no interest in [Death Wish] 4.1 don’t think I was offered 


[Death Wish] 5 because I showed no interest in 4. Were they any 
good?” 


as 
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Box for the video game from Gremlin Graphics 


4 
Death Wish 4: The Crackdown: 
This Time It’s War! 


After Death Wish 3, it was business as usual for Cannon and 
Bronson. In a 1985 fifty-five-page Variety ad, Menahem Golan and 
Yoram Globus announced no less than fifty-two upcoming movies. The 
company had such a high profile at that year’s Cannes Film Festival 
that the press called it the “Cannon Film Festival.” A year later, the 
Cannon ad in Variety was spread out over sixty-five glossy pages. 


The Cannon-Bronson liaison continued with the 1986 action 
vehicle Murphy’s Law, which dealt with a hard-drinking cop who 
tracks down a female psychopath while handcuffed to a girl car thief. 
Bronson followed Murphy’s Law with the HBO cable drama Act of 
Vengeance (1986), in which he played a union boss, and then 
returned to Cannon for Assassination (1987), where he costarred with 
wife Jill Ireland for the last time. Golan and Globus weren’t finished 
with Bronson or the Paul Kersey character. At the 1986 MIFED film 
market, Cannon hung posters for a Death Wish 4 and promised that 
the film would be ready for a spring 1987 release. 


Despite the heavy promotion given to highly commercial films 
like The Delta Force (1986) with Chuck Norris and Over The Top 
(1987) with Sylvester Stallone (both of which Golan himself directed), 
Cannon was never able to produce a box office blockbuster. The 1984 
Norris epic Missing in Action, with a $38 million domestic gross, 
remained their biggest hit. Cannon’s “artistic” endeavors earned little 
acclaim and even less money. Roman Polanski’s Pirates, which 
Cannon acquired and released in the summer of 1986, became one of 
the biggest flops of all time. 


By late 1986, Cannon was on shaky ground due to angry 
stockholders and unimpressed moviegoers. Responding to reports that 
his company might be going under, Golan told the press, “They'll keep 
saying what they want, but we’ll go forward. We’ve never been in 
better shape!” The mogul announced that Cannon had three dozen 
movies in development for 1987, but admitted that most of the 
projects would be made for under $5 million. 


In early 1987, as Cannon was slapped with numerous lawsuits 
and many of the company’s employees were cleaning out their desks, 
Golan and Globus began production on new entries in their most- 


reliable franchises: Death Wish and Missing in Action. The weak $6 
million U.S. theatrical gross for Assassination proved that most 
Bronson’s fans were content to wait and watch the star’s new movies 
at home on videocassette or pay-TV, but Cannon was hoping that 
another Bronson Death Wish picture would sell tickets as well as 
videos. 


To make Death Wish 4, Cannon turned to Pancho Kohner, an 
independent producer who was already a veteran of seven Bronson 
films. Kohner was the son of Paul Kohner, the successful Hollywood 
producer and agent and the longtime representative of Bronson. 
(Interestingly, the senior Kohner had urged Bronson to turn down the 
original Death Wish.) Pancho Kohner, remembering how he first came 
to work with Bronson on the 1976 hard-boiled mystery St. Ives, 
explains, “I was in Europe for about fifteen years with, first, the 
Samuel Bronston studios in Spain and eventually with United Artists 
out of the Paris office. Charlie was making films in Europe at the time, 
so I knew him from way over there. Then I moved back to the States. I 
had written, directed, and produced a film that couldn’t get a 
theatrical release. It was a small, independent art film [Mr. Sycamore, 
1975]. And I was going through a divorce. I was sitting across from 
my father in his office, feeling very glum. Charlie called from Vermont 
and told my father that he wanted to do one more picture in that 
calendar year, in the fall [of 1975]. My father turned to me and 
[asked if I had] a Charlie Bronson kind of story. I said, ‘Yes.’ He said 
to Charlie, ‘If Pancho has a script that you like, would you accept him 
as producer?’ Charlie said, ‘Of course.’ So we sent it off and Charlie 
said, ‘Yes.’ At that time, there was a change in management at Warner 
Brothers. Guy McElwaine was coming in as the new head of 
production. As often happens, all the old projects in development get 
swept aside and the new head of production wants a new slate of 
projects. So [St. Ives] was offered to Guy and Guy immediately said, 
‘Yes.’ 


After St. Ives, Kohner produced the Bronson films The White 
Buffalo (1977), Love and Bullets (1979) and the Bronson-Cannon 
movies 10 To Midnight (1983), Murphy’s Law, and Assassination. 
“There’s a funny story there,” Kohner says about how he first came to 
work with Cannon. “Charlie and I had bought a book called The Evil 
That Men Do [by R. Lance Hill, 1978]. Menahem Golan wanted to do 
Charlie’s next picture and that’s the one that we were going to do 
next. We were going off to Cannes to pre-sell foreign territories. I 
explained to Menahem that the right to the book and the cost of the 
screenplay was $200,000. Menahem said, ‘Well, as a producer, that’s 
your contribution.’ I said, ‘Well, that’s very nice, but I put up a third, 


Charlie put up a third, and J. Lee Thompson put up a third. 
[Thompson was going to direct the film.] We must certainly reimburse 
them, if not me.’ He said, ‘Oh, I can’t do that.’ Menahem and I liked 
each other, but he didn’t want to back down on what he had said. It 
became a matter of principle. We were leaving the next day for 
Cannes. [Golan] said, ‘Pll tell you what. We’ll go to Cannes anyway 
and we'll pre-sell the next Bronson picture. When we come back in 
two weeks, we'll find another story and we will not make The Evil 
That Men Do. What’s a good title?’ I always liked [the title] 10 to 
Midnight. So, we went over to Cannes and I sat in this suite at the 
Carlton and all the buyers came through. I explained that there was 
going to be great action and great danger and great revenge and it 
was going to be called 10 to Midnight. Everyone was pleased. We 
didn’t have a script yet. We got back to Los Angeles and I had to 
scramble to find a story that would be a Bronson project that Charlie 
would like. I called a friend of mine, Lance Hool, and I asked him if he 
had any stories and he knew of Bill [William] Roberts’s screenplay 
called Bloody Sunday, or something or other, and we liked it. I said, 
‘Would you mind if we called it 10 to Midnight?’ He said, ‘No.’ 
[Laughs] So Charlie agreed to do it and that’s how we came to do 10 
to Midnight. It wasn’t until later that we made The Evil That Men Do.” 
[That film was financed by ITC Entertainment and released in 1984. ] 


Kohner’s string of Bronson films was not the result of a multi- 
picture deal between the producer and the star. “We didn’t have any 
arrangement or anything,” Kohner says. “If I came up with a script 
that he wanted to do, then we would do it. It was just one after the 
other. When you’re making pictures with Charles Bronson, people 
would send scripts. And all of a sudden, a good script would come. 
After Murphy’s Law, we did Assassination, which was a screenplay by 
Richard Sale, who had written The White Buffalo, and then we did 
Death Wish 4.” Kohner had not worked on the first three Death Wish 
entries, but he had seen them. “I thought the first one was terrific,” he 
says. “The second and third, I didn’t think were so terrific. But that 
first one was really great.” It was Golan and Globus’s responsibility to 
secure the rights to make a fourth Death Wish. “Dino De Laurentiis 
owned [Death Wish],” Kohner explains. “Dino did the very first one. 
He owned the rights to the characters. I think Cannon had to buy the 
right each time.” 


According to Kohner, Bronson had a good relationship with the 
Cannon moguls and had no complaints about making another Death 
Wish. “[Bronson] always liked to satisfy his audience,” Kohner says. 
“He knew what his audience expected of him. He didn’t want to 
deviate too far. He did that once in a while, [like] on From Noon Till 


Three [1976]. He did a couple of films that were different, but mostly 
he knew what his audience expected of him and that’s what he 
wanted to do.” In a 1986 Los Angeles Times piece, Bronson told 
interviewer Charles Champlin that, “Every script that comes my way 
is violent. I don’t know what to do, except go for the ones that have 
something to say.” 


CANNON 
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Death Wish 4 was the first entry that was not directed by Michael 
Winner. Winner, who was then in pre-production on Cannon’s 
Appointment with Death [1988], claims that he turned down the 
fourth Death Wish, but there were rumors at Cannon that Bronson had 
not enjoyed making Death Wish 3 and did not want to work with 
Winner again. 


To direct Death Wish 4, Kohner and Bronson never considered 
anybody but 


J. Lee Thompson. The British World War II veteran’s long career 
began in the 1940s when he got involved in the English theater before 
breaking into the British film business, where he became a writer, 
editor, and director. Thompson dabbled in all genres, and his 
exceptional British films include the musical The Good Companions 
(1957), the action drama Ice Cold in Alex (a.k.a. Desert Attack, 1958) 


and the suspenseful Tiger Bay (1959). Thompson relocated to 
Hollywood in 1960, and the following year he directed two superb 
action suspense classics: Guns of Navarone, which earned him an 
Oscar nomination, and Cape Fear.His Hollywood output included 
more action pictures, plus excursions into dark comedy (What a Way 
to Go!, 1966), thrillers (Eye of the Devil, 1967; The Reincarnation of 
Peter Proud, 1975), science fiction (Conquest of the Planet of the 
Apes, 1972), and musicals (Huckleberry Finn, 1974), before he first 
teamed with Bronson and Kohner on St. Ives. 


“There’s a funny story there,” Kohner says as he recalls the 
circumstances that led to the hiring of Thompson for St. Ives. “I had 
just come from Europe. I was an unknown quantity. I lived in Venice, 
California, in a warehouse and I was sitting on the roof on a Sunday 
when a friend called and warned me that Warner Brothers had just 
offered [St. Ives] to a director without consulting me. If I didn’t trump 
that and come in with someone on Monday, [the studio] would have a 
director who would be beholden to them. [The director] happened to 
be someone I had worked with in Europe and didn’t want to work 
with again. So I needed a director, immediately, on a Sunday. I 
remembered that I had been driving from Paris to Munich through the 
night once [in the early 1960s]. As I got into Munich, I heard on the 
radio that [actor] Horst Buchholtz had been in a car accident and that 
he was in the hospital. I knew Horst; he was a client of my father. And 
here was the hospital, right in front of me, so I went in. It was late at 
night and here was this director, pacing back and forth. I introduced 
myself and we spent the night pacing the corridor until the morning. 
Horst came out of the operation and everything was fine. I 
remembered [this incident] and called J. Lee Thompson. I said, ‘Lee 
do you remember that night in Munich, when we paced the halls of 
that hospital and Horst was going through an operation?’ He said, 
‘Yes, of course, Pancho.’ I said, ‘Well, that was me and I have a project 
to do with Charlie and d like you to direct it, but I need a decision 
immediately. There’s not even time to send you the script, but it’s an 
excellent script. Would you do it?’ Lee said, ‘Well, of course, Pancho, 
if you say that it’s an excellent script. I trust you. I'll do it.’ I called 
Charlie. I said, ‘How about J. Lee Thompson? You know, Guns of 
Navarone, whatnot.’ He said, ‘Of course.’ I called Guy McElwaine and 
said, ‘Charlie and I have decided on a director who’s agreed to do it: J. 
Lee Thompson.’ There was nothing that McElwaine could do. So that’s 
how we started and eight weeks later started shooting St. Ives.” 


“From St. Ives, we went right into The White Buffalo,” Kohner 
continues. “One day we were on the set and we opened the 
newspaper, and I see that [director] Mark Robson has died and all of a 


sudden, I realized that that director I paced the hall with was Mark 
Robson! Lee had worked with Horst also and happened to have been 
in and out of Munich at that time. I said ‘Lee, look at this! [Chuckles] 
What a fortuitous mistake!’ And that’s how Lee and I got together and 
had this marvelous relationship for twenty years.” 


After The White Buffalo, Thompson directed Bronson in 
Caboblanco (1980), 10 to Midnight, The Evil That Men Do, and 
Murphy’s Law. Golan and Globus thought highly of Thompson and 
hired him to direct the Bronson-less, non-Kohner productions The 
Ambassador (1984), King Solomon’s Mines (1985), and Firewalker 
(1986). Thompson was also involved with the early development of 
Cannon’s troubled, long-in-production remake of Journey to the 
Center of the Earth (1989). 


When it came to finding a plot for the new Death Wish, Kohner 
had many to choose from. “We got an awful lot of premises and an 
awful lot of spec scripts for Death Wish subjects,” the producer 
remembers. “Some good, some not-so-good, and Charlie had his own 
personal tastes in what he liked.” 


Brian Garfield, author of the original Death Wish novel, wrote 
one of the premises that didn’t appeal to Bronson’s taste. In addition 
to a continuing career as a novelist, Garfield had also written the 
screenplay for and coproduced the movie version of his book 
Hopscotch (1980) and cowrote the story for The Stepfather (1987), 
which, like Death Wish, became a movie franchise. “My price hadn’t 
changed over the years, but I wasn’t all that greedy to begin with,” 
Garfield recalls. “Bronson’s then-agent, Gary Salt, asked if I had an 
idea for a sequel; an idea other than [the 1975 sequel novel] Death 
Sentence. And as it happened, I did. It entailed bringing back the 
“Jainchill” character from the original [movie]. [The character did not 
appear in Garfield’s novel and was a creation of the screenwriters. ] 
He’d been played, amusingly, by Stuart Margolin in the first Death 
Wish movie, and I thought Margolin might bring a bit of badly needed 
spark back into the series. Then again, maybe not; Martin Balsam 
didn’t brighten Death Wish 3 enough to make it worth watching. I 
guess Bronson was scared of being upstaged by Margolin, or just 
didn’t like my story idea. He nixed it. His privilege, and no hard 
feelings except that I feel fairly confident I’d have provided something 
a bit more entertaining than the garbage scripts they used in those 
sequels. Pardon my vanity.” 


The Death Wish 4 writing gig went to Gail Morgan Hickman, 
who, after submitting several rejected stories for Death Wish 3, wrote 
Murphy’s Law. “I really needed to do something to jump start my 


career and do something really commercial and I had this idea that 
ended up being Murphy’s Law,” Hickman remembers. “I thought it 
would be interesting to have a cop and a tough, bad-ass girl car thief 
handcuffed together and on the run. I was imagining, initially, of 
giving it to Clint [Eastwood]. I was working on this script and then 
the Death Wish 3 thing came up, so I fired off those three stories and 
then nothing happened with them. Then I finished the script [for 
Murphy’s Law]. I thought I wouldn’t go to Cannon with this. I thought 
I had a better shot if I went directly to Bronson. I didn’t know 
anybody in Bronson’s camp, but I found out that Bronson’s agent was 
Paul Kohner and I called up Paul and he took my call. I said, ‘Hi, my 
name is Gail Hickman. I don’t know if you know who I am.’ He said 
‘Yeah, you’re the guy that wrote the three Death Wish stories. In fact, 
there was one of your stories that I actually felt was much better than 
the [Death Wish 3] script [that] we’re doing, but it was Charlie’s 
decision and Cannon didn’t want to spend more money on the script, 
but I liked your stories.’ I said, ‘Well, I’ve got a script called Murphy’s 
Law. I think it would be good for Bronson. Would you be willing to 
read it?’ He said, ‘Absolutely.’ I Fed Ex-ed it out to them on a 
Thursday. I had just finished it the week before. And the following 
Tuesday, I got a call from Paul Kohner saying, ‘I like your script, 
Pancho, my son, likes your script, Charlie likes your script. So we’re 
going to try to make a deal with Cannon.’ A week later, they bought 
it.” 

In addition to writing, Hickman was involved with the production 
of Murphy’s Law and received an associate producer credit. “When 
Murphy’s Law was finished, the next project that Cannon wanted to 
do was Death Wish 4,” Hickman remembers. “Pancho called me up 
and said, ‘Listen, we want to do Death Wish 4.’ I said, ‘I have these 
stories that I did last year. Would you like to read them and see which 
one you like?’ So he read them and there was one that he particularly 
liked and he gave it to Charlie. I don’t know if Charlie remembered 
having read it before because Charlie didn’t always have a great 
memory and, in fact, ultimately developed Alzheimer’s. You would say 
things to him or encounter him and he wouldn’t remember a year 
later. Charlie read this story and liked it. So then we made a deal for 
me to write a script based on this story. Now this story ended up not 
being Death Wish 4.” 


“The story that I sold them on, which I thought was a very cool 
story, was a very character, angst-driven story,” Hickman explains. 
“The Bronson character, Paul Kersey, had kind of come to the end of 
his road. He had gone from a guy who was an architect, had gone 
through this horrible experience, lost his family, became this 


bloodthirsty vigilante, and then had a kind of crisis of conscience. I 
was interested in characters that were a little bit self-destructive. So 
my idea was that he fell apart and was haunted by all of these people 
that he killed and is haunted by dreams. He looks up the Jill Ireland 
character [from] Death Wish II. He goes to her and says, ‘Look, I’m 
still in love with you. Pll make a promise to you that I’ll never pick up 
a gun again. The vigilante is gone. I’m just Paul Kersey again.’ They 
put their lives back together and they’re very quickly married.” 


“I read about this thing that happened [in December 1980] in 
Pasadena,” Hickman continues. “It was a famous incident, at a Bob’s 
Big Boy [restaurant]. A bunch of people were in a Bob’s Big Boy and 
guys came in to rob it. I guess they were on drugs or they were just 
crazy. They took everybody into the back and they [shot] everybody. 
That always haunted me. My idea was that Jill Ireland and Paul 
Kersey have put their lives back together and one night [they] go into 
a grocery store and these guys come in to rob it. They’re on drugs and 
they take everybody into the back room and they kill them just to do 
it. It was like a gang initiation thing. [Kersey] gets shot in the head. 
Everybody else is killed and he’s the one that survives. Once again, 
somebody he’s fallen in love with is killed. He tells the police that he 
doesn’t remember anything and, because of the head wound, they 
believe him. He goes to the funeral and goes to her gravesite and says 
to her, ‘I don’t know what to do.’ 


French Death Wish 4 lobby card depicting Bronson 
and Kay Lenz in a deleted funeral scene 


“Kersey remembers, on a couple of the guys, a gang tattoo,” 
Hickman continues. “He goes into East L.A. and he finds out the name 
of the gang and he finds out where these guys are. It’s seven or eight 
guys. Then one night, [Kersey] lures them to a warehouse and we 
think that he’s going to kill them. He’s rigged this warehouse sort of 
Rambo-like with all these traps. One-by-one, he captures these guys 
and snares them. He turns them over to the police and says, ‘These are 
the guys that killed my wife [and] all those people in the grocery 
store.’ The guys are arrested and they come up for trial and then the 
defense attorney tears [Kersey’s] testimony apart [and says,] ‘This is a 
man who has been shot in the head. His first wife and daughter were 
murdered. This guy is traumatized; you can’t believe anything that he 
says.’ They completely dismiss his testimony and the guys get off 
[and] walk away with a sneer. Kersey goes home and buys himself 
about five bottles of Jack Daniels and goes on a week-long bender. He 
tried to do it the right way; he tried to keep his promise. He goes back 
to Jill Ireland’s gravesite and says, ‘I have to break the promise.’ He 
goes after these guys again and this time he does the vigilante thing 
and whacks them one-by-one on this night of vengeance. This was one 
of the stories I came up with. I don’t remember what the other two 
stories were, but everybody liked the script and then a couple of 
things happened.” 


“Once you got past the dream sequences, you had this lyrical 
story where Paul Kersey and Jill Ireland fall in love, so it took a little 
while for the story to kick into gear and I think people were concerned 
about that,” Hickman explains. “But, more important, it was a very 
tortured, angst-driven story. What I really liked about the first Death 
Wish was that [Kersey] was the most human in that one. I really liked 
the book; it raised a lot of very thoughtful issues. I still think that the 
first Death Wish is a really interesting, underrated, very strong 
political film. I was from the [San Francisco] Bay area [and] 
politically very liberal and here was a movie that manipulated me into 
siding with this guy who was taking the law into his own hands and 
going out and killing people. It was a very powerful movie. At the 
time that film came out, there was such an awareness of crime in the 
streets, urban decay and riots. There was awareness of how the cities 
were collapsing. [Death Wish] really locked in on a lot of fears and a 
lot of traumas from the urban experience. It also made you morally 
question all the decisions that were made along the way. I wanted to 
get back to that in the [Death Wish 4] script. I think it ended up being 
a little bit too angst-ridden and questioning. I think Cannon got a little 


uncomfortable with the script. Charlie and everybody got a little 
nervous about whether this was going to play to the Death Wish 
audience and it was really dependent on Jill Ireland reprising the 
character that she had played in [Death Wish II]. Jill was in the midst 
of treatment for breast cancer and she felt very uncomfortable playing 
a character that died. She was very much a believer in positive 
energy. She had just written a book called Life Wish [1987], which 
was about her struggle with breast cancer [and] she basically told 
Charlie that she didn’t want to play a character that died. So, suddenly 
Pancho called me up and said, ‘Listen, Charlie doesn’t want to do the 
script and it’s not because it’s not a good script.” 


“The deal was pay-or-play and I could have just walked away 
from it,” Hickman recalls. “But I was in the middle of a divorce and I 
really wanted to keep working, so I said to Pancho, ‘Look, I wrote a 
script that nobody wants to do for whatever reason, but I want to 
come up with a script that you guys want to do.’ So Pancho, J. Lee, 
and I started to talk about ideas. One of the ideas I came up with was 
[about an] international terrorist who would come to San Francisco, 
or L.A., or wherever on some kind of a mission [and] would kill a 
friend of Paul Kersey. Of course Kersey, the vigilante, would go after 
the person who killed his friend. The F.B.I., the C.I.A., and the local 
cops can’t get [the terrorist, but] Kersey, because he’s willing to bend 
all the rules, ultimately nails this guy. Pancho, J. Lee, and Charlie all 
liked the idea, so I started to work on that. I got about twenty or thirty 
pages into it and then a movie was announced called Wanted: Dead or 
Alive [1987] with Rutger Hauer, [which] was a similar idea. Cannon 
said [Wanted: Dead or Alive] was probably going to come out right 
around the same time that we released our movie. So, suddenly this 
second idea got thrown out as well.” 


“Now we were really kind of in the toilet and I felt particularly 
responsible,” Hickman says. “For about a week, we all sat around 
scratching our heads. We hadn’t quite hired the whole production 
crew, but we had an office and people in the office and the clock was 
ticking and Cannon was looking at their watches saying, ‘We want to 
make a movie.’ When we scrapped the first script and then ended up 
scrapping thirty pages of the second script, there was a point at which 
I kind of just froze up a little bit. One night, I had this intriguing idea. 
What if Kersey had left his vigilante life behind and one night 
somebody slips an envelope under his door and inside the envelope 
there’s a bunch of pictures? Somebody had taken photographs of him 
acting as the vigilante years ago and there’s a note with it that says, ‘I 
know who you are and I know what you did,’ and there’s an address 
to go to. I thought that was a really intriguing hook and I had no idea 


where it was going. So I played around with that for a few days [and 
got] the idea of borrowing A Fistful of Dollars [1964] and Kurusawa’s 
Yojimbo [1961] and having Kersey as this guy who is playing these 
two gangs against each other. I glued those together and came up with 
this idea of doing a Death Wish that would be kind of an Italian 
Western. Kersey would go to this meeting and he would find out that 
the guy who sent him these pictures was a millionaire whose daughter 
had been killed by the drug trade. The police weren’t able to do 
anything. [The millionaire] had, for years, been trying to track down 
the vigilante and was eventually able to figure out who the vigilante 
was. He says, ‘I want you to go after these guys for me.’ Kersey says, 
‘No’ and walks away. Something would have to happen to drive 
Kersey back to him. So I had to create a girlfriend and a daughter for 
the girlfriend. Then the daughter has an overdose and Kersey goes 
back and says, ‘Okay, Pll do it for you.’ I liked the idea of the 
millionaire equipping Kersey with whatever he wants and [Kersey] 
doing this Yojimbo/Fistful of Dollars thing where he goes to these two 
gangs and plays them off against each other.” 


“So I wrote up maybe two pages and I gave it to Pancho,” 
Hickman recalls. “He said, ‘Well, it sounds pretty interesting, but it 
needs some kind of a twist.’ Then I came up with this idea that the 
millionaire is actually a competing drug lord and this is just his 
complicated way of getting rid of the competition. I wrote this little 
three-page thing which outlined the story and everybody loved it. 
Everybody liked that twist. Then I sat down and I wrote a fifteen-to- 
twenty page treatment and then they started to prep it from that. 
Cannon breathed a sigh of relief because, frankly, at that point they 
were willing to make the phone book if they could put the name 
Death Wish 4 on it and it had Charles Bronson in it. They had all the 
distribution set up. Death Wish 3 was pretty successful so they were 
really eager to get this movie made.” 


While writing the three Death Wish 4 screenplays, Hickman 
viewed the earlier entries. “I went back and watched the first one 
several times and I went back and watched the second one,” he 
recalls. “The second one, I thought, was a pretty good follow-up. The 
third one I saw once and, honestly, was not a big fan. I didn’t think it 
was enough of a story. It was, basically, just wall-to-wall action. There 
wasn’t much in the way of characters. Death Wish 4 did end up being 
a bit cartoonish, but it was cartoonish in a different way than Death 
Wish 3.” 


When Hickman’s first Death Wish 4 script was rejected, he 
realized that Golan and Globus wanted a mindless movie with nonstop 
action. “It was pretty clear that [Cannon] wanted to do a movie that 


was an entertainment,” Hickman says. “Also, by the time we made it, 
action movies were starting to move in that direction, which was 
bigger and wilder. We all felt [that] you have to give the audience 
something bigger than [Death Wish] I, II, and 3. We were looking for 
ways to surprise the audience, for ways to make it bigger, for ways to 
take it in newer, more inventive directions. The first [Death Wish 4] 
script was really serious and J. Lee and I decided to take a lighter 
tone. Also, it seemed to me that there’s really only two ways to tell a 
vigilante story. One is to tell it really seriously about the moral 
implications of living in a world where you can take the law into your 
own hands, what that does to society and what that does to you. If 
you’re not going to do that, if you’re going to make it into an 
entertainment, then it has to be a cartoon. Because, otherwise, this 
guy taking a gun and going out to the streets and killing people 
without trial really borders on irresponsible. So the only way to do it 
was to do it as a cartoon. I decided that that’s what we had to do here. 
If we weren’t going to deal with the morality of this world, then let’s 
do it for fun.” 


“In the Death Wish films, from the first one through each sequel, 
they get a little bit wilder,” Hickman explains. “The same thing in 
James Bond [movies]. The early Bond films are rooted in the [Ian] 
Fleming novels, which were a bit more reality-based. By the time you 
got to You Only Live Twice [1967], it got very cartoonish. There’s 
definitely a transition in the Dirty Harry films. Dirty Harry [1971] was 
a gritty cop movie. By the time you got to Sudden Impact [1983], it 
got cartoonish. And the same thing happened in the Death Wish 
movies; they got bigger and more cartoonish. Death Wish 4, because it 
was constantly an amorphous thing, was really about, ‘Okay, we’ve 
gotta get into production, but along the way let’s see if we can come 
up with lots of original, offbeat ideas.’ I don’t think we took it very 
seriously.” In the comic-book world of Death Wish 4, Kersey uses a 
variety of weapons to dispose of the villains, including a submachine 
gun, a high-powered rifle, a grenade launcher, and an exploding wine 
bottle. 


Bronson is captured by crooked cops (Dale Robinette 
and Russell Solberg) on this French Death Wish 4 
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Once the final Death Wish 4 premise was agreed upon, Hickman 
wrote frantically and revised the screenplay in February and March of 
1987. “I was going into my office every day and I was writing all day 
long,” Hickman remembers. “I was getting there like 9 a.m. and I was 
writing until 9 p.m. every night and going back to my apartment a 
few blocks away. I was just cranking out pages. It was one of those 
things where, literally, the ink was drying and we were in pre- 
production.” 


While Hickman was writing, Kohner was putting the production 
together. Cannon gave Death Wish 4 a $5 million budget and a seven- 
week shooting schedule. Among those hired for the crew was director 
of photography Gideon Porath, an Israeli cinematographer who had 
shot several other Cannon action films and was accustomed to the 
quick shooting pace favored by Bronson and Thompson. 


Playing Kersey’s latest ill-fated love interest was thirty-four-year- 
old Kay Lenz, the best female actor to appear in a Death Wish movie. 
The Emmy-winner had numerous television credits, including the 
miniseries Rich Man, Poor Man (1976). Her films included Breezy 
(1972), White Line Fever (1975), The Great Scout and Cathouse 


Thursday (1976) and Thompson’s The Passage (1979). She had 
recently gotten exposure on MTV by appearing in the video for Rod 
Stewart’s hit “Infatuation.” 


As originally written, the Lenz character had a son named Eric 
instead of a daughter named Erica. “I originally made him a son 
because Kersey had a daughter in Death Wish I and II and I felt that it 
might be repetitious,” Hickman explains. “[Later,] it seemed to me 
that because of the echo of his daughter, Kersey would respond to the 
death of a girl in a more profound way. Also, I’m the father of a 
daughter and for me, personally, it resonated more sympathetically.” 


The small, but pivotal, role of Erica went to Dana Barron, who 
was best-known for playing Chevy Chase’s daughter in National 
Lampoon’s Vacation (1983). Her other credits included a 1984-1985 
stint on the soap opera One Life to Live. “I lived in New York at that 
time,” Barron remembers. “Sometimes I would go [to Los Angeles] for 
small periods of time. I auditioned at the Cannon building in Los 
Angeles [for Death Wish 4]. I remember having a few call backs and 
they decided to hire me and I was thrilled. I knew who [Bronson] was, 
of course. He’s such an icon. But I hadn’t seen his work. I was [too] 
young to be seeing those kinds of films. [Laughs] I didn’t watch 
violent films back then. My mom knew who he was. I believe I booked 
[Death Wish 4] around April, because I remember having my 
[nineteenth] birthday on the set. I always felt that was a good 
birthday present when you have a job working on a film.” 


Death Wish 4 was the first series entry to feature well-groomed, 
organized adult criminals instead of scummy, youthful street punks. 
Cast as the main villain was New York character actor John P. Ryan. 
Ryan had studied at the legendary Actors’ Studio with classmates 
Robert De Niro, Dustin Hoffman, Al Pacino, and Robert Duvall. While 
he did not become a star like some others in the classes, he was a 
respected character actor with notable credits like Five Easy Pieces 
(1970), It’s Alive (1974), The Right Stuff (1983), and The Cotton Club 
(1984). Ryan’s friends Jack Nicholson and Francis Coppola cast him in 
several of their films. The intense actor had already played effective 
villains for Cannon in the prestigious Runaway Train (1986) and the 
run-of-the-mill Avenging Force (1986). “It was very clear that he was 
liked very much by Menahem and Yoram,” Hickman recalls. (Also 
encoring in Death Wish 4 as a Cannon villain was Soon-Teck Oh from 
Missing in Action 2: The Beginning, 1985). 


In Ireland’s book Life Lines (1989) she wrote about her adopted 
son Jason McCallum’s severe battle with drug addiction and the toll it 
took on the family. However, Bronson’s real-life experiences had no 


influence on the Death Wish 4 screenplay, which showed several 
young people being destroyed by drugs. “Charlie never spoke to me 
about his son’s drug problem,” Hickman recalls. “I knew it was there, 
but it was not at all an influence [on the Death Wish 4 plot]. If Charlie 
had any problem with the drug [premise], he certainly would have 
voiced it, because he was a guy that had no problem voicing his 
displeasure.” 


The temperamental star voiced his displeasure frequently to 
Hickman during the production of Death Wish 4. “Charlie was a guy 
who could be impulsive and unpredictable,” Hickman says. “Every 
day, we would show up on the set and Charlie would rip apart what 
he was about to shoot. He would say, ‘This sucks.” We would quickly 
go over the morning shoot. You couldn’t [change] that much, because 
they were ready to shoot, but we would make some reparations to the 
dialogue. Then, in between takes, we would go over the pages for the 
afternoon shoot and Charlie would say, ‘This sucks’; ‘This is stupid’; ‘I 
don’t like this’; ‘I hate this line here’; ‘Why can’t he say this?’ Then I 
would go back to the production trailer and rewrite the afternoon’s 
pages and then give them to Pancho’s assistant and she would put out 
the pages for the afternoon shoot. Sometimes I would go to 
[Bronson’s] trailer on lunch break and he’d have the new pages and 
he’d rip those apart, too. I’d fix those really quickly and then we’d put 
out more revisions while everybody was at lunch. Each time you do 
revisions there are subsequent [script page] colors. I had never gone 
through so many colors as I did on Murphy’s Law and Death Wish 4. 
People would have gotten green pages for the afternoon shoot that 
morning. By the time they got back to the set after lunch, they already 
had the next color pages that were replacing the pages they just got 
that morning because we’d already rewritten it. There were twelve or 
fifteen colors. We went through all the colors twice. I was saying, 
‘Don’t they have puce? Pimento?’ I was actually going to have them 
offset the final revision in white ink on black pages because there 
were no colors left!” 


“Sometimes it was nothing but dialogue changes and sometimes it 
was [Bronson thinking] ‘Will I look stupid doing this?’ and we would 
rewrite the action,” Hickman explains. “Charlie had a problem with 
action that got too big. He was looking for movies that were gritty and 
realistic and I was a younger guy who was looking for James Bond. I 
don’t know if there were quite as many rewrites on other Bronson 
movies, but on the two that I did, it was rewriting nonstop. What was 
nice about Death Wish 4 and Murphy’s Law was that I was the [only] 
writer and was allowed by Pancho and J. Lee to ride the movie all the 
way through from beginning to end. I was enormously grateful 


because it doesn’t happen that way very much anymore. It was a 
wonderful creative experience and I cannot say enough about what 
great gentlemen they were.” 


On the set, Bronson would talk about the changes he wanted in 
the script, but would not discuss much else. “He was a very private 
man,” Hickman recalls. “He didn’t eat on the set with everybody else. 
He went off to his trailer and closed the door. He didn’t like to eat the 
catered food that was on the set. One of my jobs on Murphy’s Law and 
Death Wish 4 was to drive around the neighborhood and find a 
restaurant that Charlie would want to have dinner at. Charlie didn’t 
like hole-in-the-wall restaurants. Because his upbringing had been 
poor and tough, I think he had enough of diner food. He liked to eat 
at nice restaurants. He was extremely careful about his diet. He 
always said that he was looking forward to the day when he wasn’t 
going to make movies anymore because then he could eat whatever he 
wanted.” 


“Charlie was not an outgoing person.” Hickman continues. 
“Charlie was a bit brooding [and] could be a little grumpy. He was a 
very interesting man, but a very moody character. I remember at a 
party, Charlie kept off to himself. Jill was the life of the party. I was 
there with my wife and my daughter [who] was about five months 
old. Jill came over and took my daughter and was holding her. I 
looked around and here was Charlie, he wasn’t interacting with 
people, but he had my baby daughter on his knee and he was smiling 
this wonderful smile that he could offer when he was in a good mood. 
I remember the first time I met Charlie. We met at a restaurant in 
Malibu to talk about Murphy’s Law. In the middle of lunch, Jill 
showed up. When she walked into the room, Charlie’s face lit up like a 
little boy and he stood up for her and pulled the chair out for her. He 
really loved her.” 


“[Bronson] was a character,” Barron recalls. “He was always very 
friendly and light and would whistle all the time. When he walked, he 
did a playful walk. [Laughs] He had that sparkle of a young child on 
the set. It was an interesting dichotomy [from his screen persona], 
because when he was working, he was very goofy. That was the main 
impression that I remember of him. He had a supportive family who 
would come down and watch him. I remember having a conversation 
[about him wanting] to move onto other types of pictures. He was 
contracted to do one more [Death Wish] and he talked about that. He 
was looking forward to doing other roles. My mom was a huge Charles 
Bronson fan. She flew out [from New York] with her sister just to 
come and watch the filming.” 


“TBronson] had a tough reputation before he and I started 
working together,” Kohner remembers. “Earlier producers had worked 
him long, long hours and had not treated him so well when he wasn’t 
a big star yet. He resented that terribly. When he and I started 
working together, the deal was that he had an eight-hour shooting 
day. When he arrived on the set, you had him for eight hours and that 
was that. I thought that was fine. I don’t like sixteen-hour workdays 
and the crew didn’t like sixteen-hours. So the crew was as happy as 
can be.” 


“TThompson] was so efficient that he would get twenty, twenty- 
five set-ups in a day,” Kohner explains. “He started out as a writer and 
an editor. He knew exactly what he wanted. He knew exactly what 
angles, what shots. Studios would always insist that we budget [for] 
200,000 or 250,000 feet of film, of raw stock. We would rarely shoot 
more than 120,000 or 130,000 feet. Lee knew exactly what shots he 
needed to put together the film. So it all worked just fine and Charlie 
mellowed out. If we needed [Bronson] for more time he, of course, 
would stay. [Bronson] had a lot of respect for Lee. The whole crew 
appreciated when the director didn’t make them work over and over 
getting the same shot from different angles. The crew and the actors 
know [when] the director is obviously going to direct the film in the 
editing room. Lee didn’t need to do that at all. He was just a terrific 
filmmaker. It was a very happy set and a happy crew. We would work 
picture to picture to picture with the same crew and everyone got 
along very well. Lee and I shared an office always. We shared a motor 
home on the location. We drove to the set each day and back 
together.” Kohner ultimately produced ten Bronson films, eight of 
which were directed by Thompson. 


Poster for German video release of Death Wish 4 


“Charlie and Pancho both trusted J. Lee enormously,” Hickman 
recalls. “He had great visual instincts, he had great storytelling 
instincts. He had had this wonderfully colorful life and he would tell 
great stories. He was a very easygoing, warm guy and he was really 
perfect for Charlie. You think being a director is about crafting 
performances and choosing the right camera angles, but one of the big 
jobs that a movie director has is simply wrangling the egos and 


personalities of the stars. One of the reasons that great directors are 
great is because they are so good at managing the egos of stars. 
Charlie had an ego and deservedly so. He was a famous, successful 
man. J. Lee was really good at dealing with Charlie. Charlie would 
come in grumpy and you never knew what it was about. It often 
wasn’t necessarily about the script. It was about what he’d had for 
breakfast, maybe. I don’t know. But J. Lee was really good at making 
Charlie feel comfortable, making Charlie feel part of the creative 
process. For example, one of my favorite films is Hard Times [the 
1975 Walter Hill film set in the 1930s]. Charlie was very annoyed 
because he felt that he was just a hired hand on that project and he 
felt that Walter wouldn’t listen to him. Charlie had been through the 
Depression and he kept saying to Walter, ‘Well, this is the Depression, 
you should do this, you should do that,’ and Walter had a very clear, 
stylized vision of the film that he wanted to make and Charlie kind of 
resented that. J. Lee was very different. J. Lee didn’t dismiss Charlie’s 
ideas. J. Lee welcomed Charlie’s ideas and felt that it was important to 
satisfy Charlie’s creative needs, to make him part of the process of 
making the movie.” 


Thompson, who had once been compared to fellow British 
directors David Lean and Carol Reed, discussed his latter career with 
his biographer, Steve Chibnail, in 1999. “I’ve been accused of selling 
out and when I look back, I really can’t argue with that description of 
my career,” Thompson said. “I’m afraid I lost that individuality I had 
in my early British films...1 blame myself for wanting to go to 
Hollywood and to stay in Hollywood...You’re soon out of the business 
if you don’t produce something that’s making money for them...In 
fact, I look upon my Hollywood career as being successful in 
Hollywood terms: that is I made films right into my 80s. I was perhaps 
one of the oldest directors working in Hollywood.” 


Thompson’s heavy use of alcohol and amphetamines was well 
known in Hollywood. William Peter Blatty, who wrote the director’s 
John Goldfarb, Please Come Home (1965), reportedly based the 
character of the drunken British movie director in The Exorcist (1973) 
on Thompson. “He was on the wagon during the entire time that I 
knew him,” Hickman insists. “He had many stories of drinking. In the 
60s and early 70s, he had very much been a Hollywood party guy and 
had drank to excess. In the 70s, when drugs were very much a part of 
the Hollywood scene, he probably snorted cocaine and used LSD. He 
told me some stories. But I never saw him take a drink and I’m sure 
that he had stopped drinking years before.” Thompson was seventy- 
three when he made Death Wish 4, but he was not slowing down. “He 
was one of those guys that you want to be when you're eighty,” 


Hickman says. “He was vigorous, he was sharp, he was smart, he was 
funny. He seemed to have an enormous reservoir of energy.” 


Throughout Death Wish 4, the best-directed entry since the 
original, Thompson uses effective hand-held shots and dolly moves. 
The veteran filmmaker is in especially good form during the eerie 
opening sequence, where three disguised creeps attempt to rape a 
young woman before being interrupted by Kersey. Hickman originally 
created this scary dream sequence for his first Death Wish 4 
screenplay. “The only thing that’s left from that original script is that 
opening scene in Death Wish 4 where you see the rape scene and you 
find out that it’s a dream,” the screenwriter says. Unlike the earlier 
entries, Death Wish 4 features only an attempted rape, and the 
victim’s breasts remain covered by a bra. 


Barron, another actress who remains clothed in the film, did not 
enjoy working with Thompson. “I don’t have a fond memory of him, 
unfortunately,” she says. “I’m not hesitant in saying that because I 
haven’t heard good things about him over the years. I had to do a 
scene where they try to revive me with electronic defibrillators and he 
asked me to take off my top for that. I was young, but I was well- 
endowed and I said, ‘Wait a second. It’s not in the contract and I’m 
not doing a nude scene.’ He tried to badger me and put me down and 
he was really quite mean about it. I said, ‘All they have to do is rip 
back the top and tape it to my skin and just put the defibrillators in 
there.’ It was quite a fight. I wasn’t going to give in. Thank goodness, 
I’m from New York. [Laughs] I’m not a naive girl from Kansas. I won 
the argument. But that always left a stain in my mind. [There was] a 
lot of tension on the set with him. He was just kind of uptight. It’s a 
shame that that’s the main memory I have of him.” 


“Other than that, it was a great experience,” Barron recalls. “The 
cast was amazing. Everyone was happy to be there. We felt like we 
were continuing the [Death Wish] legacy. [Lenz] was a wonderful 
woman. A very natural person, not pretentious at all. She had to play 
a very emotional role. When my character died, that was a really hard 
day for her. I remember how distraught she was for most of the day.” 


“[My character] was supposed to be taking crack,” Barron 
continues. “Crack, at that time, wasn’t really well-known in the public 
eye. I think that was sort of monumental for the writer, because he 
was up on the latest drug that was hitting the streets. I would have 
liked to have known more about the drug back then. I just knew that 
it was really bad and it would kill me. [Laughs]. Later on [in 1989], I 
ended up playing a role on [the TV series] In the Heat of the Night 
where I play a girl who dies from crack; a girl whose boyfriend gets 


her into crack. It was almost the same scenario [as Death Wish 4]. I 
did research in a home for young girls. I got really into the character 
because then people knew what crack was, but [at the time of Death 
Wish 4] it was really unheard of.” 


Despite Bronson’s advanced age (he was sixty-six at the time), the 
star had no problems with the film’s many action scenes. “He was 
always in good shape and had this reservoir of power that was sitting 
inside him,” Hickman says. “You knew that he was a tough little dude. 
[Stunt coordinator] Ernie Orsatti was always concerned about 
protecting Charlie, but we didn’t use a stunt man very much. Charlie, 
as much as possible, liked to do his own stunts. I think one of the 
reasons why he tended to rein in the big action scenes was that he 
wanted to do as much of the stunts as possible. He wasn’t Jackie 
Chan, but he definitely was not afraid.” 


Trimmer than in the third entry, Bronson gives his most energetic 
performance as Kersey since the original Death Wish. The star’s 
wardrobe in Death Wish 4 is attractive and flattering, especially a 
leather trenchcoat cut similar to the wool coat he wore in the original 
film. Bronson looks especially menacing and charismatic in the 
various low-angle shots used by Thompson. 


During the production, Golan and Globus left Kohner’s unit alone. 
“They didn’t seem to be interested in going to the set,” Hickman says. 
“I met them a number of times and they were always having big social 
events at the Cannon building which was down on Wilshire 
[Boulevard in Los Angeles]. Golan and Globus were the guys sitting up 
there smoking their cigars and having a good time, and [Cannon 
executive] Chris Pearce was really the guy who was at the controls of 
the train. On most Cannon films, Cannon really controlled the movie. 
They hired the director. Because Charlie was a bit of a difficult 
personality, I think Cannon was very comfortable with Pancho and J. 
Lee taking the production for them. Pancho’s attitude was: ‘You guys 
are putting up the money, that’s fine. Of course you will make a lot of 
the creative decisions, but I am the producer and so I call the shots.’ 
Pancho wanted to have his own movie and even though it was a 
Cannon production, it was still Pancho’s movie.” 


Kohner states that he was on the sets of his productions “100 
percent” of the time. “My office was on the set in a trailer,” he 
explains. “I wasn’t a line producer, I was the producer.” 


Kohner’s crew used the Cannon connection to keep location and 
prop costs down. The movie’s final sequence was shot in the company 
parking lot, and the scene where Bronson meets Ryan in a movie 
theater was shot at the Cannon screening room. The theater lobby was 


decorated with a standee for Cannon’s Runaway Train, and for a 
sequence set in a video store, the walls were covered with ads for 
Golan-Globus epics like Breakin’ (1984), Texas Chainsaw Massacre 2 
(1986), and Story of O Part II (1984). 
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“I had a great experience with them,” Kohner says about his six- 
film collaboration with Golan and Globus. “They loved film, especially 
Menahem. On the first film we did together, [Golan] came a couple of 
times to the set and the editing room. At first, Lee would object, and 
then find that Menahem was very sincere. Finally, Menahem never 
came to the set and never came into the editing room. He had total 
confidence in Lee Thompson and we had absolutely no interference 
from Menahem and no problem getting the bills paid. We may have 
been an exception, but our little unit worked very smoothly and we 
always came in on budget. Everything was very upfront and we were 
pleased. I wish they had a bigger publicity and release budget, but one 
always wishes for that. Mostly, they made their money from the 
European release. Charlie was a huge star in Europe.” 


Hickman remembers having a “little bit” of trouble getting paid 
on time by the Cannon moguls. “There was a check that I was 
supposed to get [for] Murphy’s Law that they delayed on. I was 
supposed to get this big check on the first day of principal 
photography. I think we were down to the last week of shooting and 
this check had still not been cleared. It was clear that Cannon was 
having financial problems or trying to collect interest on the money. 
Cannon was notorious for paying as absolutely late as they could. 
When it came to Death Wish 4, Pd gotten most of my money, but the 
very last payment, they just didn’t pay me. By this point, Cannon had 
financial problems. I had fulfilled the contract and I hadn’t walked 
away from the set. In fact, it was very clear that I had been on the set 
the entire time after my final polish had been turned in. The Writers 
Guild of America went after them on my behalf.” 


Bronson’s stepsons, Paul McCallum and Valentine McCallum, 
composed the Death Wish 4 score in collaboration with John Bisharat. 
Valentine McCallum had previously coscored Murphy’s Law and 
Assassination, while Paul McCallum had bit parts in five of his 
stepfather’s movies, including Death Wish II. Despite the fact that 
neither brother had any non-Bronson film credits, it was not 
necessarily nepotism that got them the Death Wish 4 scoring gig. 
“They were hanging around and they were composers,” Kohner 
remembers. “And they were cheap. [Laughs] Cannon was always 
looking for inexpensive ways of doing things.” Occasional Cannon 
composer Robert O. Ragland (10 to Midnight) was credited as “music 
consultant.” Most of the keyboard-and saxophone-dominated Death 
Wish 4 score was released on a 1995 German soundtrack compilation 
CD that also featured music from the Cannon movies 10 to Midnight, 


Murphy’s Law, Norman Mailer’s offbeat Tough Guys Don’t Dance 
(1987), and, oddly, the slasher flick X-Ray (a.k.a. Hospital Massacre, 
1982). 


Naturally, the finished Death Wish 4 differed from the early 
screenplay drafts. The original draft opened with Kersey stalking 
criminals on the streets while wearing the same disguise and hiding in 
the same seedy motel as Death Wish II. There were also scenes of the 
mysterious vigilante murders being investigated by detectives Reiner 
and Nozaki and by Kersey’s journalist girlfriend. 


Unlike the movie’s climax, where Bronson blows up Ryan with a 
grenade launcher, the script’s climax had the villain dying from 
asphyxiation when Kersey traps him in a restroom and fills it with a 
cloud of cocaine. “It seemed like a good idea,” Hickman explains, “but 
then in conversations that I had with J. Lee, he felt that the 
confrontation between Kersey and John Ryan should be more direct. 
You don’t want Kersey to kill him without seeing him eye to eye.” 
Lenz dies in the movie, but the script’s final scene had the still-living 
girlfriend saying goodbye to Kersey at an airport and telling him: 
“Maybe Pll come to see you in San Francisco sometime. We can go 
hunting together. There are lots more out there. Somebody’s got to get 
them.” In homage to the first Death Wish, the script ended as Kersey 
“makes a little gun with his hand and points it.” Hickman says, “I 
thought it was kind of interesting and offbeat that [the Lenz 
character] was so angry by what happened that she would maybe go 
off and join [Kersey], but J. Lee and Pancho felt that didn’t work. I 
think it felt a little odd for them and made her unsympathetic and was 
maybe even a little too [much] black comedy. We felt that Kersey’s a 
guy who ultimately ends up alone. Everybody around him ends up 
being victimized. We felt that was emotionally more satisfying.” 


During post-production, the movie was screened for test 
audiences. “We always took the films out a couple of times during the 
editing process,” Kohner explains. “You learn a lot from that. It’s a 
necessary part of editing. There are things that you hope that you can 
get away with. Then, all of a sudden, there’s an audience there and 
you note, ‘Damn it, I wish I had cut that out,’ or ‘I wish I had 
shortened this or that.” Peter Lee Thompson, the director’s son, was 
the editor on Death Wish 4, as he had been on several of his father’s 
previous films. At ninety-nine minutes, the fourth entry is the longest 
in the series but one of the better-paced. 


“I remember we had a screening for the cast and crew,” Hickman 
says. “In the Cannon building, there was a theater and we had a 
screening. Death Wish 4 was pretty much the movie that we 


envisioned and that we set out to make. It certainly wasn’t deep; it 
was just a popcorn movie. [It] didn’t have the moral questions that 
the first Death Wish raised. Death Wish 4 ended up just being a lot of 
fun. I think if we had another million dollars, we could have done 
pretty amazing action sequences that would have made a much more 
commercial film.” 


One person who did not attend the screening was Bronson. Unlike 
another action icon that Hickman worked with, Bronson did not watch 
his own movies. “I remember going to an audience test screening of 
The Enforcer,” Hickman says. [Hickman cowrote that 1976 Dirty 
Harry entry] “It was in San Jose. Clint [Eastwood] was actually in the 
back of the theater the whole time. [He] had some kind of a disguise 
that he would wear. He really liked to go in there and listen to the 
audience. Charlie certainly didn’t have any interest in doing that. Not 
that he didn’t care about his movies, but I just don’t think he was a 
guy that connected with the audience that way.” 


Death Wish 4 was not Kohner’s favorite of his ten Bronson 
productions (that would be The White Buffalo), or of his six Bronson 
pictures for Cannon (that would be Messenger of Death, 1988), but he 
was still pleased with his lone Paul Kersey entry. “I thought that Lee 
did a terrific job,” he says. Cannon’s publicity materials billed Death 
Wish 4 as “Thompson’s 50 film as a director,” but it was actually the 
director’s forty-seventh feature-length movie. 


Unlike the previous two entries, the violent Death Wish 4 had no 
trouble receiving an R rating the first time it was submitted to the 
MPAA. 


Cannon gave a Death Wish movie a subtitle for the first time 
when it released the newest installment as Death Wish 4: The 
Crackdown to 1,030 U.S. theaters on November 6, 1987. (The 
numerous script problems had delayed Cannon’s originally announced 
spring release.) The lame key art featured Bronson toting a rifle on his 
shoulder and billed the actor by last name only. In a feeble attempt to 
appeal to the youth market, Bronson’s image was pasted over a 
montage of teenagers, despite the fact that the kids have little screen 
time. “My face is on the poster, which was really surprising,” Barron 
recalls. “I didn’t expect that and I felt very honored to see my face 
behind Charles Bronson.” The film may not have cracked the teen 
market, but die-hard action fans bought just under $7 million worth of 
tickets during the U.S. theatrical release. 


Surprisingly, Death Wish 4 received some decent reviews. A 
Variety critic opined that “...It’s still a formula that works and 
Bronson fans should be pleased with the body count as well as wry 


touches of humor. What raises Death Wish 4 above the usual blowout 
is a semi-engaging script by Gail Morgan Hickman and sure pacing by 
veteran action director J. Lee Thompson. Although it runs out of 
steam and becomes quite tedious about halfway through, it’s 
Bronson’s show and the old warrior can still hold his own with a 
machine gun and grimace with the best of ’em.” 


Caryn James of The New York Times wrote, “Why Kersey is 
presented as a hero rather than a sociopath is...something of a 
mystery, but the filmmakers’ belief in a streetwise death penalty for 
drug dealers seems intended to give the audience license to settle back 
and enjoy the killings. The victims, both innocent and guilty, are all 
cartoon thin, so it’s not as if real people are dying. In Death Wish 4 
murder is literally an amusement with some of the more spectacular 
killings set in a flashy roller-skating rink and on a bumper-car ride... 
Death Wish 4 is as efficient and predictable as Kersey himself, and 
inoffensive as long as you can root for a sociopathic hero.” 


Los Angeles Times reviewer Kevin Thomas called the film “an 
efficient, fast-moving, hard-action, good-looking comic-book fantasy... 
By now Bronson’s Paul Kersey is an architect in the same way that 
Clark Kent is a reporter. His vigilante has become as much an above- 
the-law mythological figure as Superman...Death Wish 4 may be 
preposterous, but on the level of technique it’s a solid textbook 
example of crisp exploitation picture craftsmanship.” 


Less impressed was Richard Harrington of the Washington Post 
who wrote, “This time around, there’s barely any plot, just excuses for 
Bronson to blow people away...Bronson, a chip off Old Mount 
Rushmore, sleepwalks through the film as though someone’s dangling 
a paycheck just out of camera range.” 


In his underground publication Gore Gazette, Rick Sullivan 
complained that the film had, “...none of the gritty street violence or 
ethnic yammering that made the first three installments exploitation 
classics. [Death Wish 4] contains almost none of the expected 
ultraviolence that former series director Michael Winner always 
leaned so heavily upon...By far the weakest Bronson vehicle released 
to date.” 


At the time of Death Wish 4’s release, Bronson, discussing the 
series, said, “I think they provide satisfaction for people who are 
victimized by crime and look in vain for authorities to protect them. 
But I don’t think people try to imitate that kind of thing.” 


Barron was back home in New York and missed the cast and crew 
screening, but she did see the movie during its first release. “It’s so 


much more fun to see it in a theater,” the actress says. “At the time, I 
had a boyfriend who used to call me ‘The Death Wish 4 girl, the crack 
addict.’ He’d be joking around about it.” 


Death Wish 4: The Crackdown played foreign markets in 1988, 
including England, where the censors cut fifty-four seconds of 
violence. The brutal scenes were slashed even further for Germany, 
Finland, and Norway. In some overseas markets, such as Sweden, the 
film went straight to video. 


Media Home Entertainment, who had experienced healthy sales 
for cassettes of Murphy’s Law and Assassination, gave the April 1988 
video release of Death Wish 4: The Crackdown a huge campaign. 
Cannon’s lucrative home video deal with Media paid a $2 million 
advance plus royalties for each film. While the Death Wish 4 theatrical 
one-sheets did not feature a tag line, Media’s posters and box covers 
screamed “This Time It’s War!” Media told video-shop owners to “Arm 
Yourself for Profits” and provided life-sized cardboard standees of the 
rifle-wielding Bronson. Rental-store managers, who did not want gaps 
in their action section, bought over 100,000 cassettes of the latest 
Bronson vehicle, making it the best-selling entry in the series. The film 
was also available from Media on laserdisc. 


During the Bronson-Cannon era, Kohner and Thompson 
developed The Golem, an update of the classic horror legend that had 
already been filmed several times previously. Cannon paid a hefty 
price for the original screenplay by Michael Alan Canter and promoted 
the film in Variety as an upcoming Bronson vehicle. The movie would 
have been one of the most unusual in the star’s filmography, but, 
unfortunately, the offbeat project was never made. “The character of 
the Golem, which is a man made out of clay, is brought to life and 
does the bidding of the person who controls him,” Kohner explains. 
“TIt’s based on] the historical character in Judaism and Eastern 
Europe. It’s a modern-day story, it takes place in New York City, about 
a rabbi who came from the old country and brought the Golem with 
him and put it away in the attic. But when the neighborhood goes bad 
with hoodlums and his wife is attacked and killed, [the rabbi] sets the 
Golem loose to clean up the neighborhood. [Bronson’s character was] 
a police detective who is sent back to his old neighborhood, where he 
grew up, to find out what the hell’s going on. He has to battle the 
Golem.” 


Special effects artist Jim Danforth (Jack the Giant Killer, 1962; 
Conan the Barbarian, 1982) was brought in to discuss the effects 
sequences, which included a scene where the title creature turns itself 
into mud, oozes through pipes, and reforms in a villain’s bathtub. “We 


spent a lot of money doing tests and trying to figure out how to do it,” 
Kohner explains. “This man of clay had to pass through walls, come 
up through drains, and had to do all sorts of things that we had 
trouble doing. We did a lot of tests, we did a lot of models. Today with 
the digital effects, one could do it easily.” The project was going to 
cost $6 to $7 million below-the-line [the actual physical costs of 
making a film, not including the major talent], plus another $2 to $3 
million for the effects alone. Cannon asked for more budget cuts, but 
there was no way to cut the costs further without also cutting out the 
Golem. “[We] never got around to doing it and then Cannon went 
bust,” Kohner recalls. “I don’t know who owns the rights to it 
anymore, but it’s a terrific script.” 


While The Golem was on hold, Kohner and Thompson made the 
Cannon mystery film Messenger of Death, which had Bronson in an 
atypical, less-violent role as a reporter. “I had actually talked to 
Pancho about possibly writing that [but] then I was hired onto my 
first TV show,” Hickman says. “I was going off and working on Crime 
Story.” (Hickman was a writer and producer on the acclaimed 1986- 
1988 series.) 


After Messenger of Death, Golan and Globus financed one more 
BronsonKohner-Thompson action film, Kinjite: Forbidden Subjects 
(1989), and had the star contracted for two more movies. Kohner 
hired Hickman to write a screenplay called The Four Horsemen, which 
was based on a story by Thompson about a group of terrorists taking 
over Alcatraz. (The project had no relation to the later, similarly 
themed movie The Rock, 1996). Cannon planned to make the film as a 
Bronson vehicle, but the project was soon aborted. 


In 1989 Golan and Globus’s financial troubles caught up with 
them, and their unstable company went under. Cannon faced Chapter 
11 bankruptcy and were investigated by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission regarding the company’s financial records. During the 
meltdown, Golan and Globus had a falling out. They stopped making 
movies together and refused to speak to each other. Reportedly, Golan 
painted out his cousin’s name on the Cannon movie posters that hung 
in his office. 


Before long, the unstoppable Golan started his own production 
company, 21s: Century Pictures, and planned a new slate of films. 
Among the projects that Golan instigated was, not surprisingly, Death 
Wish 5. Golan assigned Hickman to adapt the Four Horsemen script 
into a new Paul Kersey adventure and planned to use Kohner as 
producer and Thompson as director. But soon after, the financially 
strapped Golan decided to cut Kohner and Thompson’s salaries from 


the budget and direct the film himself. A few years later Golan would 
produce a fifth Bronson Death Wish movie, but with a different script 
and without himself as director. (Kinjite: Forbidden Subjects was the 
final film of Thompson, who passed away in 2002.) 


Kinjite: Forbidden Subjects was made in 1989, the year before 
Ireland finally lost her battle with cancer, and turned out to be the last 
Bronson-Kohner collaboration. “At that point, Jill died and Charlie 
didn’t want to work,” Kohner explains. “He sort of retired at that 
point. He did a couple of television things. But he was just reluctant to 
work. It sort of took the wind out of his sails when Jill died. He would 
rather play golf and be with the kids.” 


But you can’t keep a good vigilante down, and Golan was not 
about to let Paul Kersey or Charles Bronson retire just yet. 
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Death Wish V: The Face of Death: 
No Judge. No Jury. No Appeals. 
No Deals. 


After the release of Death Wish 4: The Crackdown in 1987, it was 
seven years before the Paul Kersey character returned to the screen. 
When Bronson’s wife, Jill Ireland, finally succumbed to cancer in May 
1990, the grieving star took time off from acting until 1991, when 
first-time director Sean Penn asked Bronson to play a featured role in 
The Indian Runner. Bronson followed this with three television 
movies: the family drama Yes Virginia, There Is a Santa Claus (1991), 
in which he played an atypical role as a depressed newspaper writer; 
an adaptation of Jack London’s The Sea Wolf (1993); and Donato and 
Daughter (a.k.a. Dead to Rights, 1993). The latter movie had Bronson 
back in his standard role as a hardened cop, but he was soon back on 
the big screen in his most familiar role of all. 


Menahem Golan’s underfinanced productions for his new unit, 
21s: Century Pictures, included the dance-craze cash-in The Forbidden 
Dance (1990), the remake of Night of the Living Dead (1990), Michael 
Winner’s Michael Caine-Roger Moore comedy Bullseye! (1990), the 
comic-book adaptation Captain America (1991), and the action 
programmer Desert Kickboxer (1992), all of which did poorly at the 
box office. Golan, noting that the Death Wish movies were perennial 
renters on video and popular reruns on television, was anxious to get 
Bronson back for another entry and signed the seventy-two-year-old 
star to a lucrative deal to play the vigilante for a fifth time. After 
raising financing through a loan from the Lewis Horwitz Organization 
in Los Angeles, Golan began putting Death Wish V together. 


Golan still owned the Death Wish V screenplay that was written 
in the late 1980s by J. Lee Thompson and Gail Morgan Hickman 
(respective director and writer of the fourth entry), but he decided 
that it would be too costly to produce. After coming up with a 
streamlined story about Kersey taking revenge on gangsters that kill 
his fashion designer girlfriend, the mogul hired young writer Michael 
Colleary to write a script. 


Golan had originally planned to direct Death Wish V himself, but 
he was heavily involved with directing his modern-day version of 
Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment and was unavailable. It is also 


possible that Bronson, who refused Golan as director of Death Wish II, 
did not want to be directed by the Israeli filmmaker on the fifth entry, 
either. Golan was still funding films for Michael Winner, but he did 
not ask the original Death Wish director to return to the series. “I 
don’t think I was offered [Death Wish] 5 because I showed no interest 
in [Death Wish] 4,” Winner recalls. 


For Death Wish V, Golan turned to Steve Carver, director of 
Cannon’s River of Death (1989). Carver was an underrated action 
specialist whose resume included Big Bad Mama (1974), Capone 
(1975), and the Dino De Laurentiis production Drum (1976), as well 
as the non-Cannon Chuck Norris vehicles An Eye for an Eye (1981) 
and Lone Wolf McQuade (1983). 


Carver had enjoyed working with Golan and Yoram Globus on his 
Cannon picture. “A lot of people don’t like them mainly because 
they’re Israeli and probably blew a lot of deals here and there,” the 
director says. “[They] never screwed me. Good people.” Carver was 
already acquainted with Bronson, who he had first met in the mid 
1970s. “I met him through Dino, when I was working on Drum,” 
Carver recalls. “I got real friendly with Jill, his wife, and I liked him a 
lot.” 


When Carver accepted Death Wish V, Golan set up a lunch 
meeting. “I sat with Bronson, I sat with Menahem,” Carver says. “They 
liked each other. Both of them got along very well. I remember our 
first lunch and chat. [Bronson] said that he wanted to do something 
totally different. He wanted to make Paul [Kersey] into less a vigilante 
and more [of a] good-doer. He liked the character at first and then 
thought it was just repeating itself and that there was nothing really 
for him to chew on. He wanted to give it some more depth and some 
more sympathy. [Laughs] It just doesn’t go with the part. He wanted a 
lot of elements that made the character somewhat soft. He wanted to 
get away from the blatant killing of bad guys and the vigilante stuff. 
[He had] some very humorous ideas.” 


CHARLES PATIS TI 
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Carver took his notes from the meeting with Bronson and began 
revising the script. “There was a writer, Stephen Peters, that I had 
brought in to rewrite it,” Carver recalls. “The story had some 
interesting aspects. When I brought in Peters, who is a great writer, he 
added a lot to the existing story that Menahem had come up with. We 
changed a great deal.” Peters had written the screenplays for The 
Fourth War (1990) and The Park Is Mine (1985), both based on his 
novels, and later wrote Carver’s Dead Center and The Wolves (both 
1994) as well as Wild Things (1998). 


According to Carver, at a later meeting Bronson gave “some 
laying down the law of how to shoot it.” “He was in good health but 
he was backing off from doing a lot of the physical stuff,” Carver says. 
“He didn’t want to do a lot of the action. The stunt double would have 
to do it. It imposed a lot of problems in the shooting because of 
having to fake the thing. He wanted his close-ups to be done first. 
Bronson had to do his close-ups [first, then the crew] had to pick up 
all the other stuff. That’s how he wanted to work, at least with me. 
[Laughs] [I said,] ‘Fine, no problem.’ He was fun to work with. He 
really had a good sense of humor and [was] very professional and I 
can’t say anything bad about that guy.” 


At first, it looked like Death Wish V was going to be shot at the 
huge movie studio in Wilmington, North Carolina, that had originally 
been built and owned by De Laurentiis. The studio attracted many 
producers who wanted to cut costs by shooting in a state that was not 
controlled by unions. “The budget was ridiculous,” Carver recalls. “We 
were working on fumes. It was a million dollars, below-the-line. 
Bronson was reportedly getting $5 million. Where the $5 million was 
coming from was not my business. They wanted to minimize 
everything. It was a very quick schedule. It was something like four 
weeks.” 


After working on pre-production for two months, Carver found 
himself removed from Death Wish V when Golan and company 
decided to save money by shooting in Canada. Film production 
companies receive tax breaks when they shoot in Canada, but in order 
to qualify for the discounts, a number of key positions have to be 
filled by Canadians. “So that left me out,” explains Carver, who was 
replaced as director by Allan A. Goldstein. “He must have had some 
Canadian ties,” Carver says about Goldstein. “It’s kind of awkward, 
somebody taking over. I was disappointed at first, but then happy 
because they cut the budget even worse. Steve Peters, who was the 
writer at that time, told me that they were really destroying a lot of 


the story. It went so predictable and so formula. It’s very cheaply 
done.” [Carver himself had replaced directors on several films, 
including Drum, where he took over for the fired Burt Kennedy, and 
Bulletproof (1988), for which he was a replacement for Fred Olen 
Ray.] Carver got paid for his Death Wish work and moved on. “I got 
what I was contracted for and I was doing other pictures for 
Menahem,” he says. “I did, for 21s: Century, Crazy Joe, which became 
Dead Center (1994).” 


Goldstein, a Canadian and U.S. citizen, had directed several 
television films, including an impressive videotaping of Sam Shepard’s 
play True West (1984), before moving into features with The Outside 
Chance of Maximilian Glick, a 1988 comedy about a Jewish 
adolescent that earned acclaim and awards on the festival circuit. 
Goldstein had known Bronson prior to Death Wish V. “I met him when 
we were at the same agency,” Goldstein recalls. “We actually didn’t 
like one another when we first met, but then we got to like one 
another. Charlie and I were involved in a production at Warner 
Brothers, which got put into turnaround. Menahem Golan heard about 
this and immediately pounced on Charlie and said, ‘Do another Death 
Wish for us,’ and offered him an enormous amount of money. It was 
millions. Many millions. It really wasn’t my affair, but I know it was 
enough to get him. When we were doing the thing at Warner Brothers, 
he swore he’d never do another [Death Wish]. So, it must have been a 
pretty penny. Charlie said he would do [Death Wish V] as long as I 
wrote and directed it. The project at Warner Brothers was called One 
Way Out. It never got made. It was an anti-vigilante piece. It was 
exactly the opposite of what Death Wish was.” 


“I had never seen a single Death Wish movie,” Goldstein says. “I 
had seen some of [Bronson’s] other movies, which I really loved. I was 
surprised, actually, that they would even ask me to do [a] Death Wish 
because at that point I hadn’t done any action. I had been doing 
dramatic pictures. Once I decided to do it, I sat down and watched 
[the Death Wish series]. I liked the first one. Having lived in New 
York for many years, I thought the first one really captured a time and 
a sense of paranoia and a sense of helplessness, which, of course, 
always promotes this kind of vigilantism. Having lived there, having 
lived through being victimized and not feeling protected, I could 
understand what they were doing with Death Wish. I thought it was 
pretty good.” 


Goldstein was not as fond of the sequels. “I didn’t like ’em,” he 
says. “I thought that Death Wish had run its course after the first one. 
I thought the second one was kind of poor, the third one was even 
worse, and the fourth one was like road kill. And so did Charlie. He 


hated them. Absolutely. He felt that they were too mean-spirited. He 
liked the first one, but then after that, he felt that they were just 
violent for violence’s sake. Charlie, for as much of a tough guy as he 
portrayed, was anything but violent. He was just the antithesis of it.” 


Goldstein was also not impressed with the script for the new 
sequel. “Menahem Golan told me, ‘Okay, write another Death Wish. 
Here’s a treatment.’ It was just another Death Wish,” Goldstein says. 
“We took that story and Charlie and I sat down and worked it through 
in terms of what we really wanted to do. He was quite involved in it. 
And he was a good friend of mine. It was more than just a professional 
relationship. We decided that we’d take a different attitude. We 
certainly wanted to give the fans the thrills and spills that they go to 
see a Death Wish movie for, but we wanted to make it just a little bit 
more of a black comedy. That’s really what we tried to do. Then I sat 
down and wrote it and tried to put some funny lines in it.” Goldstein 
says that while writing the final draft, he did not refer to the script 
that had already been developed by Carver and Peters. “To tell you 
the truth, I didn’t really pay much attention to it,” he recalls. “None at 
all. I read the treatment once. I kept the name Paul Kersey and I kept 
the fact that it was [set in] the fashion industry and that was about it. 
We took off from there and had some fun.” When rewriting, Goldstein 
changed a number of character names and dropped two major 
mobster characters: Don Vincente and Jimmy Irish. Also altered was 
much of the action, including one death scene where Kersey blows 
apart a lye vat, which sprays onto a soon-to-be-melted thug. 


Bronson was heavily involved with the final screenplay as it 
progressed. “He was trying to add the absurdist element to it,” 
Goldstein says. “And in a way, he was kind of poking fun at himself, 
which was wonderful to see.” 


Death Wish V returned Kersey to the streets of New York, at least 
in the script. “We shot it in Toronto,” Goldstein explains. “It was 
purely economics. It was a big movie for [21st Century] at the time, 
but in order to shoot in New York City, it would have [cost] three 
times the budget. Toronto had a few streets that could really look like 
New York. And a large majority of [the story] happened outside of 
New York, anyway.” [Death Wish V wasn’t the only New York-set 21st 
Century production to be shot in another country. Shortly before, 
Golan was in the former Soviet Union directing Hit the Dutchman 
(1992), a Prohibition-era gangster movie. ] 


Naturally, the fifth Death Wish involved action, which Goldstein 
was not used to staging and shooting. “It was something new, which I 
embraced,” the director recalls. “I said to Charlie, ‘I shouldn’t be 


directing this. This is wrong.’ He said, ‘No, the action’s easy. It’s the 
drama that’s hard. I’ll show you how to do the action. There’s nothing 
to it.’ And there was a lot to it! [Laughs] But it was fun. I enjoyed that 
part. The DP [director of photography] was very experienced in 
action. Curtis Petersen, who was the DP, was instrumental in the look 
and the coverage. He was used to doing the multiple camera stuff. 
[Petersen’s prior work included the martial arts programmers Tiger 
Claws (1991) and Talons of the Eagle (1992).] And my stunt 
coordinator [J. P. Romano, who also served as Bronson’s double] was 
very helpful, too. I had images in my mind and they were able to help 
put that on the screen for me. Once we did a couple of days of it, I 
figured it out.” Like the previous four entries, Death Wish V was 
designed to be shown in a 


1:85 screen ratio. 


“I can’t quite remember, but I think it was around forty days,” the 
director says about the shooting schedule. Goldstein was not aware of 
the film’s actual budget but recalls that “It was substantial.” 


According to Goldstein, Bronson made no stipulations on how 
long he could be on the set or in what order his shots had to be done. 
“He was there for the whole shoot, from the first day to the wrap,” 
Goldstein says. “He was very nice to me because he was the one who 
asked me to do it. We developed a very strong relationship at Warner 
Brothers and he believed in me as a filmmaker. He thought that I 
could bring something fresh to this thing, this kind of old, flea-bitten 
nag. He had a lot of fun, he was laughing a lot on the set, he was 
happy on the set. We were good friends, so it was more than just 
making a movie. We really had a nice time together. Charlie was the 
real deal. Charlie was what you saw in the movies. When you saw 
[him] throw a knife or throw a lasso, Charlie could really do that 
stuff. When he did this picture with me, he was getting on. He was 
still able to do a hundred push-ups. He had a thirty-one-inch waist. 
We did have [stunt] doubles, needless to say. But, as a matter of fact, 
he would scare me. He would insist on doing [many of his own 
stunts]. He had these big old hands of his. There would be a fly on the 
set, he would catch it, walk to the door and let it go. He was that fast. 
He would catch it at seventy-two-years-old.” Apparently, the star still 
worked out regularly. One of the Death Wish V end credits reads “Mr. 
Bronson’s Personal Gym Equipment Supplied by Sports Edge/ 
Toronto.” 


“One very interesting thing about him,” Goldstein continues, “[is 
that] he would never apply any makeup, ever. I’d go, ‘Well, don’t you 
want to put any [on]?’ He said, ‘No.’ Pd go, ‘Why?’ He said, ‘Look at 


all the other guys here. Look at their skin. Not one of them has a 
crease or a crack or a wrinkle. Look at me. I’m the only one who looks 
natural, so when you film me, I’m the guy who’s gonna stand out.’ He 
would take a little bit of black mascara and put it on his eyebrows 
because they were gray. That was it. He said, ‘Okay, I’m ready.’ 


The stunning Lesley-Anne Down, the best-looking actress to play 
a Paul Kersey love interest, was chosen by Bronson himself. “Charlie 
really wanted her,” Goldstein explains. “She was his first choice. She 
was his neighbor at one point, so he knew her.” In the early 1980s, 
Down and her then-husband, director William Friedkin, lived next to 
the Bronsons. According to Ireland in her memoir Life Lines (1989), 
her adopted son, Jason, “had smoked marijuana with Lesley-Anne 
when the Friedkins were our next-door neighbors.” The British actress 
and model’s films included The Pink Panther Strikes Again (1976), 
The Betsy (1977), and The Great Train Robbery (1979). She would 
work with Bronson again on the television movie A Family of Cops 
(1995). 


Michael Parks’s offbeat performance as the sadistic mobster 
Tommy O’Shea added to the film’s dark comic atmosphere. Parks’ 
long, eclectic resume included the movies Bus Riley’s Back in Town 
(1965), De Laurentiis’s The Bible (1966), the film of Brian Garfield’s 
novel The Last Hard Men (1976), the lead in the short-lived cult 
television series Then Came Bronson (1969-1970) and a recurring role 
on TV’s Twin Peaks (1990-1991 seasons). “We were lucky enough to 
get a really good villain,” Goldstein says. “When [Parks] was 
suggested to me, I said, ‘Yeah. Let’s make him the villain. I haven’t 
seen him in a long time.’ That was nice and fresh and I knew he would 
give an interesting take on the character. He made a great villain. 
[Parks is] so underrated.” 


In the script, the character was in his thirties and was called 
Tommy Cellini, but the role was rewritten to suit the fifty-four-year- 
old Parks. Goldstein recalls that a good bit of Parks’s performance was 
improvised. “I let him go with the dialogue,” the director says. “As 
long as he kept the essence of it, it was okay by me. [Bronson] liked 
Michael. They liked one another a lot.” In the film, Parks’s character 
dies gruesomely when Kersey slashes his face with a broken bottle, 
and then pushes him into scalding wax. An earlier draft of the 
screenplay, credited to Peters, had Kersey shooting a huge framed 
photo of Down, which sends a shower of broken glass into the villain’s 
face. Kersey then shoots the mobster dead. 


Another standout bad guy performance was given by Robert Joy 
as the dandruff-infested, cross-dressing Freddie Flakes. Joy had been 


in Atlantic City (1980), De Laurentiis’s Ragtime (1981), Desperately 
Seeking Susan (1985), and Longtime Companion (1990). “Another 
fine actor,” Goldstein says. “An incredibly strong actor, very 
understated. I had worked with him before on a few things, so I 
wanted him to come on to this show and he really created a good 
character. He really created somebody. He wasn’t just a caricature.” 
(Strangely, while Joy received second billing onscreen, his name was 
omitted on all promotional materials.) Peters’s earlier draft had the 
character being drowned in his own waterbed by Kersey, but 
Goldstein’s rewrite killed the character with an exploding soccer ball. 


Popular character actor Saul Rubineck played the district attorney 
who comes to realize that Kersey’s vigilante methods may have some 
validity. Among Rubinek’s many movies were Wall Street (1987), 
Unforgiven (1992), True Romance (1993), and Goldstein’s The 
Outside Chance of Maximilian Glick.“He also brought life to the 
character,” Goldstein says. “Robert Joy and Saul Rubineck, in these 
secondary roles, were able to create a certain humanity to these 
characters, whether it was a D.A. or a hitman in drag. There was just 
something about them. They weren’t just a label, they were real 
human beings. Same with Chuck Shamata. Those three really did 
something special.” (Shamata played mobster Sal Paconni.) 


For tax purposes, many of the roles had to be filled with Canadian 
actors. Joy and Rubineck were Canadian, as was award-winning 
Kenneth Welsh (Twin Peaks, 1991 season), who played the weary 
Lieutenant King, a role that was larger in an earlier draft. The 
company auditioned dozens of teenage girls before settling on petite 
Toronto actress Erica Lancaster to play Chelsea, the victimized 
daughter of Down and Parks. Goldstein can be spotted in a bit as the 
toy store clerk that sells the deadly soccer ball to Kersey. 


Unlike the previous four entries, Death Wish V involved a great 
deal of studio shooting, including the explosive, stunt-filled climax 
that takes place in a dress factory. “The entire factory was a studio 
that was built,” Goldstein explains. “We blew the heck out of it. It was 
dangerous; there were a lot of explosions, a lot of blowups, a lot of 
pyrotechnics, a lot of bullets. Movies are always difficult. It was a lot 
of hard work, a lot of hours. But Charlie was always absolutely 
wonderful about it all. From what I understand, on the other [Death 
Wish films], some of them were pretty unpleasant. Not this one.” 


Goldstein enjoyed working for Golan and says, “Menahem Golan 
is like the Golden Days of Hollywood. It was an honor working for 
him. He’s one of the most amazing, colorful characters I’ve ever 
worked for and I loved the guy. He loves to make movies. He'll 


probably die on the set making a picture. I can only have the greatest 
of respect for people who pursue their dreams and are successful.” 
Bronson, however, did not share the director’s love for Golan and 
would only communicate with the mogul through Goldstein. “Charlie 
would not talk to Menahem,” Goldstein recalls. “He detested 
Menahem. I have no idea [why]. It was a very confrontational 
relationship. Menahem was not on the set [of Death Wish V]. 
Menahem was actually in Russia doing Crime and Punishment.” (That 
film sat on the shelf until 2002, when it was released to a handful of 
territories, excluding the U.S.) 


Listed as executive producer in the credits (as well as a 
“presenter” on publicity materials) was Ami Artzi. “Ami Artzi was 
working for Menahem,” Goldstein explains. “Ami was the president of 
[21st Century Pictures]. Ami was [on set] for a little bit of time, not 
too much.” Canadian filmmaker Damian Lee served as the actual on- 
set line producer. “He was the nuts-and-bolts guy,” Goldstein says of 
Lee. “He was the guy with the headaches. He was in charge of 
headaches.” Lee’s directorial credits included the Roger Corman 
productions Watchers (1988) and Food of the Gods II (1989). 


Post-production for the film was also done in Canada. Apparently, 
the film’s star was not available to re-record some lines that needed 
audio sweetening. During a hospital scene, one of Bronson’s close-ups 
suffers from the extraneous sound of a microphone being rubbed. 


“I thought that the composer, Terry Plumeri, [did] a wonderful 
job,” Goldstein says. “The music brought a whole other texture and 
tone to it. Terry has such a great ability at dark undertones. Plus, the 
first time he saw it, he was laughing, so I knew he got it. So I figured, 
‘Okay, this is the right composer for me.’ I had not worked with him 
before and he did a lovely job.” Plumeri had a number of direct-to- 
video movies to his credit including Golan’s productions Hit the 
Dutchman and Killer Instinct (1992). For the Death Wish V score, 
which featured choral vocals by Julie Prejean, Plumeri conducted the 
Southwestern Master Symphonia. The soundtrack was released on CD 
in Germany. 


“I was happy with it,” Goldstein says about the finished film, 
which also pleased Golan and Artzi. “They loved it. They were 
tickled,” Goldstein recalls about the producers’ response. 


Well-made, well-acted, and fast-paced, Death Wish V is a solid 
action programmer and a decent finale for the series. Bronson looks 
great, and the film has good stunts and amusing moments of very dark 
humor, including a scene where a thug swallows a poisoned pastry, 
which then cuts to a newspaper headline reading “Chickie Paconi 


Killed By Canoli.” (The soundtrack album featured a cut called 
“Chickie’s Last Canoli.”) 


Although it contained plenty of brutal scenes that were a 
trademark of the series, Death Wish V received an R rating with no 
problem. The fifth movie is the only one in the series that does not 
contain a rape scene, although there are several nonviolent flashes of 
bare breasts. 


Like Death Wish 4: The Crackdown, the fifth entry was given a 
subtitle and was called Death Wish V: The Face of Death. While it was 
known as Death Wish 5 early in production, the final screen and 
publicity title contained a V, even though most moviegoers could not 
read Roman numerals. (The film was released as Death Wish 5 in 
some territories, including England.) 


Although a number of striking still portraits of Bronson were shot 
during the film’s production, the Death Wish V poster image was 
crude and unappealing and featured an unflattering close-up of the 
star sandwiched between a pistol-clutching hand and a courthouse 
column. The tagline read: “No judge. No jury. No appeals. No deals.” 
Promotional ads that circulated during the film’s production had listed 
Peters as the lone writer, but the final product gave story credit to 
Colleary and Goldstein and screenplay credit solely to Goldstein. 
Death Wish V was the first screen credit for Colleary, who went on to 
cowrite the major summer blockbusters Face/Off (1997) and Lara 
Croft: Tomb Raider (2001). 


Like a number of films for 21st Century Pictures, Death Wish V: 
The Face of Death was partially financed by an advance from Trimark 
Pictures in exchange for domestic theatrical and home video rights. 
Trimark released the new Death Wish to major markets on January 
16, 1994, to 248 theaters where it collected $503,936 on its opening 
weekend. “It was number seven, nationally, when it opened,” 
Goldstein recalls. “Unfortunately, here in Los Angeles, it opened on 
the weekend that we had the huge earthquake, so that didn’t help the 
box office. But it still was number seven.” 


The movie’s reviews were as predictable as the film itself. Joe 
Leydon of Variety wrote, “Death Wish V: The Face of Death finds both 
the character and the franchise looking mighty tired...By this point in 
his career, Bronson—still fit and fearsome at 72—could play Kersey in 
his sleep. Indeed, there are one or two scenes here where he appears 
to be doing just that. And who can blame him? Canadian filmmaker 
Allan A. Goldstein may be new to the Death Wish series, but he’s 
provided little that’s new in the way of revivifying plot innovations... 
As Death Wish pix go, this one...has a surprisingly small body count. 


Action fans likely will be disappointed to see Bronson kill only six bad 
guys. Granted, he tortures information out of a seventh by wrapping 
up the guy with clinging plastic...Slackly paced and unexciting, Death 
Wish V comes off as a flat-footed, bythe-numbers programmer that, 
judging from what’s on-screen, failed to spark much enthusiasm 
among the people who made it. Except for Parks, who livens up his 
scenes with some juicy hamminess, supporting players simply go 
through the motions and pick up their paychecks...Maybe they should 
have called it Death Warmed Over: The Bottom of the Barrel instead.” 


Stephen Holden of The New York Times called the film, “...a 
movie that has one of the highest levels of gratuitous sadism to be 
found in a modern film...Death Wish V...is the latest, and one hopes, 
the last, in the 20-year-old series...Even though its characters tote 
cellular phones and live in ultramodern high-rise apartments, the film 
still has a sleazy 1970s ambiance. And while Mr. Bronson goes 
through the motions of revenge with his characteristic deliberation, he 
looks puffy and sounds terminally bored.” 


LA Reader reviewer Matt Langdon remarked that, “For someone 
who is older than Shelley Winters and way older than that whipper- 
snapper Wilford Brimley, Bronson is in remarkably good shape—a lot 
better shape than the film itself, which will please only his most 
devout fans.” 


Overly positive comments came from Bob Healy of Satellite News 
Network who raved, “More action than the first four put together. 
Bronson’s still got the stuff of great movie heroes.” Vernon Scott of 
UPI said that the new entry was “As good as, if not better than, the 
first.” 


During the next few months, the Death Wish V prints were 
shipped to smaller markets. The movie had not received much 
publicity during its production, and many Bronson fans were surprised 
to see a new Death Wish movie being advertised in the papers. The 
film opened only in discount theaters in some towns before achieving 
a final U.S. gross of just over $1.7 million. 


Later in 1994, Trimark released the film on VHS and laserdisc. 
The video release of Death Wish V: The Face of Death was not as high- 
profile nor as lucrative as the fourth entry had been, but it was still a 
solid renter that satisfied the fans if not the reviewers. Leonard 
Maltin’s Movie and Video Guide describes the film as: “No plot, just a 
pretext...Crude, stupid entry in weary series, very badly directed, with 
an emphasis on torture.” The later DVD release dropped the “V” from 
the title and caused some inattentive patrons to think that they were 
grabbing a copy of the original 1974 entry. 


Like all of the Death Wish entries, the final chapter had to be 
trimmed for some foreign territories. In Germany, Death Wish V was 
so heavily censored that most of the death scenes were 
incomprehensible. 


Author Brian Garfield was surprised that his 1972 novel had 
spawned a five-film, twenty-year series, and he continued to be 
unhappy with the results. “ve never been able to sit all the way 
through numbers 4 or 5, although I’ve seen them in pieces,” he says. 


Bronson also skipped watching Death Wish V. “Charlie never 
watched his movies,” Goldstein says. “I don’t think Charlie’s ever seen 
himself in a movie. He just couldn’t bear watching himself.” But 
apparently, the star did enjoy the actual making of the film. “I think 
he felt that it was an enjoyable experience, a pleasant experience,” 
Goldstein recalls. “[Bronson said,] ‘Let’s definitely do another picture 
together. Not another Death Wish [laughs], but another picture 
together.’ So, I think overall he enjoyed the experience immensely. We 
wanted to do a couple of other things, but this was getting into the 
twilight of his career. After [Death Wish V], he ended up doing a 
couple of TV movies called Family of Cops. He actually wanted me 
[for] the first one. He asked the producers to have me direct it, but 
they had somebody else in mind, so I didn’t. [Ted Kotcheff directed 
the movie.] I wanted to, because I wanted to continue my relationship 
with him. We remained friends. He was one of the kindest, most 
considerate men I’ve ever worked with. He really wasn’t filled with 
himself. He was a pretty humble guy. He was a genuine guy and he 
was a gentleman. He was one of those guys that if a woman came in, 
he’d be the first guy to stand up. I just found him to be a joy to work 
with. I miss him a lot.” 


Goldstein had also planned to work again for Golan. “I was going 
to do another picture with him,” the director remembers. “I was going 
to do a picture called Countdown, which was [based on the true] story 
of the Israeli air force attack on the Iraqi nuclear plant.” The film was 
never made, but Goldstein’s Death Wish credit led to later action films 
like When Justice Fails (1998) and One Way Out (2002), which had 
no relation to the aborted Bronson-Goldstein project of the same 
name. 


Death Wish V ends with Kersey walking away while saying, “If 
you need any help, give me a call.” But Golan did not call Bronson 
back for another entry. The Israeli mogul was finished with the Paul 
Kersey character, but not with the franchise. Shortly after the release 
of Death Wish V, Golan announced the Bronsonless Death Wish 6: The 
New Vigilante. But before long, 21s: Century Pictures, like Cannon, 


was as dead as a Paul Kersey victim, and audiences never saw a new 
Death Wish vigilante from Golan. 


But fans did get to see more of the tireless Bronson. After Death 
Wish V, the star left the big screen, but in 1995 he was back in 
Toronto punching thugs and firing a pistol in the CBS-TV movie A 
Family of Cops, where he played a tough detective whose children had 
also gone into law enforcement. CBS brought Bronson back for the 
sequels Breach of Faith: A Family of Cops II (1997) and A Family of 
Cops III (1999). The three movies, which contain a surprising amount 
of violence for network television, were later released by Vidmark to 
the home video market. 


In December of 1998, Bronson married Kim Weeks, a thirty-six- 
year-old actress who had appeared with him in Donato and Daughter 
and the three Family of Cops movies. Bronson had first met Weeks in 
1985 when Death Wish 3 costar Deborah Raffin introduced Bronson 
and Ireland to her publisher husband, who later became Ireland’s 
literary agent. At that time, Weeks was the publisher’s secretary. 


Bronson was still in demand for movie roles, but his health began 
to decline in 1998 and he developed Alzheimer’s in 2001. In early 
August of 2003, Bronson suffered organ failure and died of pneumonia 
on August 30. The eighty-oneyear-old movie icon left an estate worth 
$48 million. 


Golan abandoned Death Wish 6: The New Vigilante, but he 
eventually did produce and direct another movie about a vigilante. In 
1999 he formed yet another production company, New Cannon, Inc. 
The first New Cannon film was Death Game (2001), which deals with 
a righteous high school basketball coach who refuses to let his players 
be exploited by a corrupt recruiter. When the coach’s wife is brutally 
raped and beaten, his dog slaughtered, and his best friend killed, the 
coach is forced to settle the score vigilante-style. Without having to 
license the Death Wish name, Golan was still able to exploit the 
famous title in the Death Game publicity. New Cannon’s promotional 
flyers for Death Game called the movie “A New Thriller From the 
Producer of Death Wish” [sic] and Golan’s then-partner, Evgeny 
Afineevsky, described Death Game as “basically the same concept as 
Death Wish, which Menahem produced [sic] with Charlie Bronson. It 
is with much smaller names, but good actors.” Set in the States but 
shot in Eastern Europe, the movie stars Joe Lara as the hero and 
former Cannon villains Billy Drago and Richard Lynch. (Drago’s wife, 
Silvana Gillardo, played the violated housekeeper in Death Wish II.) 
Most of New Cannon’s product could only be seen at the Golan-owned 
chain of theaters in Israel, but the unwatchable Death Game was 


released to the U.S. video market in 2001. 


Like most hit movies from an earlier era, Death Wish has been 
under consideration to be remade. In the 1990s, Arnold 
Schwarzenegger was spotted in an antiquarian bookshop buying a first 
edition of the novel, which led to speculation that he was interested in 
starring in an update. Garfield confirms that there has been talk of a 
remake. “But so far, not much has come of it,” the novelist says. “This 
is partly due to the fact that the rights are in such a Byzantine tangle 
that no one seems quite certain who controls them. De Laurentiis 
‘sold’ the sequel rights to Cannon, and nobody knows for sure where 
those ended up. In conveying the right to make more movies about 
the character, the attorneys somehow may have muddied the remake 
rights. So it’s sort of a ‘Pick a card, any card’ dilemma.” Todd Roberts, 
the son of the late Death Wish and Death Wish II producer Bobby 
Roberts, has also been in discussions about a remake of the first film. 


If Death Wish ever gets remade, audiences will find it hard to 
accept anyone besides the magnetic Charles Bronson in the Paul 
Kersey role. The five Death Wish films were popular during the twenty 
years of their production, and they continue to excite old and new 
fans today. Bronson would be surprised to learn that the Death Wish 
movies are cult favorites and that his performances in them continue 
to be admired. “I hardly ever see my own films,” the legendary star 
once told the press. “I don’t like the look of myself or the way I speak. 
I’m surprised the public likes me.” 


No judge. 

No jury. 

No appeals, g 
No deals. 
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The 1998 U.S. DVD release of Death Wish V used the 
same artwork as the theatrical posters, but dropped 
the V from the title. 


APPENDIX A 
Death Wish Filmography 


Death Wish (1974) 
Cast: 


Charles Bronson (Paul Kersey), Vincent Gardenia (Detective Frank 
Ochoa), William Redfield (Sam Kreutzer), Steven Keats (Jack Toby), 
Hope Lange (Joanna Kersey), Stuart Margolin (Ames Jainchill), 
Stephen Elliott (Police Commissioner), Kathleen Tolan (Carol Toby), 
Jack Wallace (Hank), Fred Scollay (District Attorney), Chris Gampel 
(Ives), Robert Kya-Hill (Officer Joe Charles), Ed Grover (Lt. Briggs), 
Olympia Dukakis (Precinct Cop), Helen Martin (Alma Lee Brown), 
Christopher Guest (Patrolman Reilly), Jeff Goldblum (Freak #1), 
Christopher Logan (Freak #2), Gregory Rozakis (Spraycan), Floyd 
Levine (Desk Sergeant), Hank Garrett (Andrew McCabe), Marcia Jean- 
Kurtz, Bruce Brown (Newsman) (uncredited), John Herzfeld (Subway 
Mugger) (uncredited), Lawrence Hilton-Jacobs (Mugger at Bottom of 
Staircase) (uncredited), Eric Laneuville (Subway Station Mugger) 
(uncredited), Damien Leake (Mugger) (uncredited), Sonia Manzano 
(Grocery Clerk) (uncredited), Lee Steele (Office Security Guard) 
(uncredited), Beverly Goodman (uncredited), Ken Ackles (uncredited), 
John C. Becher (uncredited), Robyn Blythe (uncredited), Robert 
Dahdah (uncredited). 


Production Credits: 


Directed and CoProduced by Michael Winner. Produced by Hal 
Landers and Bobby Roberts. Screenplay: Wendell Mayes [and Gerald 
Wilson, Michael Winner (uncredited)]. From the Novel Death Wish by 
Brian Garfield. Presented by Dino De Laurentiis. Music Composed, 
Orchestrated and Performed by Herbie Hancock. Some Music 
Arranged and Conducted by Jerry Peters (uncredited). Music Produced 
by David Rubinson and Herbie Hancock (uncredited). Director of 
Photography: Arthur J. Ornitz. Director of Photography for Hawaii 
and Arizona Sequences: Richard Kline (uncredited). Editor Bernard 
Gribble [and Michael Winner (uncredited)]. Dubbing Editors: Alfred 
Cox, James Shields. Production Manager: Stanley Neufeld. First 
Assistant Director Charles Okun. Production Designer: Robert 
Gundlach. Casting Director: Cis Corman. Camera Operator: Louis 
Barlia. Sound Recordist: James Sabat. Sound Re-recordist: Hugh 
Strain. Assistant to the Director: Steven Cory. Makeup: Phillip Rhodes. 
Costume Designer: Joseph G. Aulisi. Script Supervisor: Barbara 


Robinson. Second Assistant Directors: Larry Albucher, Ralph 
Singleton. Set Decorator: George DeTitta. Gaffer: Willy Meyerhoff. 
Prop Master: Conrad Brink. Key Grip: Charles Kolb. Scenic Artist: 
Sante Fiore. Camera Operator: Owen Marsh (uncredited). First 
Assistant Camera: Joseph Di Pasquale (uncredited). Wardrobe: Joseph 
Dehn (uncredited). Stunts: Alan Gibbs (uncredited). Apprentice Editor: 
William Lustig (uncredited). Color by Technicolor. Filmed on Location 
in New York City, Hawaii, and Tucson, Arizona. Aspect Ratio: 1.85:1 


A Dino De Laurentiis Presentation. 
U.S. 


Distributor: Paramount Pictures. International Distributor: 
Columbia Pictures. 


U.S. 
Version Running Time: 93 minutes. MPAA Rating: R. 
Synopsis: 


Liberal middle-aged architect Paul Kersey and his loving wife, 
Joanna, come home to New York City after vacationing in Hawaii. 
Shortly after, Joanna and daughter Carol shop for groceries and are 
spotted by a trio of young male thugs. Posing as delivery boys, the 
three creeps break into the Kersey home, sexually assault Carol, and 
brutally beat Joanna. Kersey and son-in-law Jack Tobey (Carol’s 
spouse) arrive at the hospital just before Joanna is pronounced dead. 
The police tell Kersey that it is unlikely that the attackers will be 
found and Kersey becomes frustrated with the judicial system. Carol 
becomes withdrawn from reality, stops speaking, and is committed to 
a mental facility. Kersey becomes increasingly enraged and stuffs his 
pocket with a sock containing two rolls of quarters. As Kersey walks 
home one night, a knife-wielding mugger attacks him. The attacker 
fees in terror when Kersey smacks him in the face with the coin-filled 
sock. Kersey feels empowered. Kersey’s boss sends the architect to 
Tucson, Arizona to meet with client Aimes Jainchill, a rich eccentric 
who takes Kersey to a gun club. Kersey turns out to be a skilled 
marksman and reveals that he was a “conscientious objector” during 
the Korean War. While in Tucson, Kersey enjoys a Wild West Show in 
which stuntmen demonstrate how guns were used to enforced law and 
order. Back in New York, Kersey receives the photos of Joanna that he 
took during their Hawaiian vacation. He opens a gift from Jainchill, 
which turns out to be a .32 revolver. Saddened and disillusioned, 
Kersey puts the gun into his overcoat pocket and wanders through a 
park at night. When he is approached by a gun-pointing mugger 


demanding money, Kersey shoots the thug, runs home, and vomits. 
The police discover the dead mugger. Inspector Frank Ochoa is 
confused by the fact that the corpse still has cash on it and wonders 
why the man was shot. A few nights later, Kersey sees three thugs 
robbing and brutally beating an elderly man. The trio approach Kersey 
and are shot and killed by the vigilante. When the police arrive, the 
elderly victim tells Ochoa that he doesn’t know what the vigilante 
looked like. Ochoa doesn’t believe him. Ochoa concludes that a 
vigilante is loose and instructs his department to investigate recent 
mugging victims. While riding a subway, Kersey kills two muggers 
who assault him. The police determine that the six dead muggers were 
all shot with the same gun. The media reports that a vigilante is loose. 
Ochoa and the Police Commissioner appear on the news and ask that 
the vigilante turn himself in. Jack notices that Kersey seems upbeat. 
While in a diner, Kersey deliberately flashes a wad of bills and is 
followed into a subway station by two switchblade-toting thugs who 
demand the money. Kersey shoots them both, but is sliced in the 
shoulder. Before dying, one of the muggers tells the police that he cut 
the vigilante. Kersey is badly cut, but nurses the wound himself. He 
seems to enjoy the media attention and watches news reports about 
other citizens who are fighting back against muggers. The city’s crime 
rate goes down. The police slowly suspect that Kersey may be the 
vigilante. Kersey goes to cocktail party where coworker Sam Kreutzer 
and others debate the vigilante killers. Ochoa enters Kersey’s 
apartment and discovers magazines about the killer and bloody 
bandages. Ochoa tells the District Attorney and the Police 
Commissioner that Kersey is probably the vigilante. Ochoa is told not 
to arrest Kersey, but to scare him away. The detective begins stalking 
and harassing Kersey. One night, Kersey sneaks away into the park 
where three muggers assault him on a staircase. Kersey shoots and 
kills two of them but is shot by the third mugger, who gets away. 
Kersey collapses and is taken to the hospital. A young cop finds the 
vigilante’s pistol and gives it to Ochoa. Ochoa goes to Kersey’s 
hospital bed and tells the vigilante that he will drop the gun in the 
river if Kersey leaves town. Ochoa tells the press that the vigilante is 
still loose. Kersey is transferred to Chicago. As soon as he arrives, he 
spots a group of creeps assaulting a young woman. The vigilante 
smiles as he points an imaginary pistol at the thugs. 


Death Wish II (1982) 
Cast: 


Charles Bronson (Paul Kersey), Jill Ireland (Geri Nichols), Vincent 
Gardenia (Detective Frank Ochoa), J.D. Cannon (New York District 
Attorney), Anthony Franciosa (L.A. Police Commissioner), Ben Frank 


(Lt. Mankiewicz), Robin Sherwood (Carol Kersey), Silvana Gallardo 
(Rosario), Robert F. Lyons (Fred McKenzie), Michael Prince (Elliott 
Cass), Drew Snyder (Deputy Commissioner Hawkins), Paul Lambert 
(New York Police Commissioner), Thomas F. Duffy (Nirvana/Charles 
Wilson), Kevyn Major Howard (Stomper), Stuart K. Robinson (Jiver), 
Laurence Fishburne III (Cutter), E. Lamont Johnson (Punkcut), Paul 
Comi (Senator McLean), Frank Campanella (Judge Neil A. Lake), Hugh 
Warden (Minister at Funeral), Jim Begg (Tourist), Melody Santangello 
(Tourist’s Wife), Robert Snively (Dr. Gofeld), Steffen Zacharias (Dr. I. 
Clark), Don Moss (Cabbie), Charles Cyphers (Donald Kay), Peter Pan 
(Chinese Landlord), David Daniels (Lang), Don Dubbins (Mike), James 
Galante (Tim Shaw), Buck Young (Charles Pearce), Karsen Lee 
(Nirvana’s Girl #1), Leslie Graves (Nirvana’s Girl #2), Teresa Baxter 
(Nurse #1), Cindy Daly (Nurse #2), Susannah Darrow (Nurse on Bus), 
Henry Capps (Policeman #1), Joshua Gallegos (Policeman #2), Paul 
McCallum (Ambulance Man), Roberta Collins (Woman at Party), 
Diane Markoff (Prostitute), Cynthia Burr (Secretary to New York D.A.) 
[role cut from final film, appears in Greek video release], Michael 
Tavon (Thug #1), Ezekiel Moss (Thug #2), Ransom Walrod (Boat 
Captain), Gary Boyle (Man in TV Soap Opera), Ava Lazar (Girl in TV 
Soap Opera), Fred Saxon (Newscaster), Henny Youngman (Himself, on 
TV), Blair Farrington Group (Dance Group), Ginny Cooper (Diner), 
Lesa Weis (Diner), Twyla Littleton (Diner), Diane Manzo (Diner). 


Production Credits: 


Directed by Michael Winner. Produced by Menahem Golan and 
Yoram Globus. Executive Producers: Hal Landers and Bobby Roberts. 
[CoProducer: Michael Winner (uncredited)]. Written by David 
Engelbach [and Michael Winner (uncredited)]. Based on Characters 
Created by Brian Garfield. Production Associate: Christopher Pearce. 
Directors of Photography: Richard H. Kline A.S.C., Tom Del Ruth. 
Music Composed and Played by Jimmy Page. [Additional Musicians: 
Dave Mattacks (drums), Dave Paton (bass), Dave Lawson (keyboards), 
Gordon Edwards (keyboards), Chris Farlowe (vocals) (uncredited)]. 
[Additional Music: David Sinclair Whitaker (uncredited)]. Music 
Arranged and Conducted by David Sinclair Whitaker. Editors: Arnold 
Crust (pseudonym for Michael Winner), Julian Semilian. Production 
Designer: William Hiney. Production Manager: Tony Wade. First 
Assistant Director: Russell Vreeland. Second Assistant Director: Roger 
Carlton. Casting: Joe Scully, Beth Voiku. Set Decorator: Rick Gentz. 
Script Supervisor: Aileen N. Nollman. Special Effects: Kenneth Pepiot. 
Stunt Coordinators: Chuck Couch, Ernie Orsatti. Stunts: Gilbert B. 
Combs [uncredited]. Production Sound Mixer: Tommy Overton. Boom 
Operator: Dennis Jones. Sound Recordist: Jim Thompson. Sound 


Editors: John Poyner, David Campling, Ron Davis. Music Editor: Robin 
Clarke. Re-Recordist: Hugh Strain. Camera Operator: Tom Laughridge. 
First Assistant Camera: Henry M. Lebo, Peter A. Santoro. Second 
Assistant Camera: Kenneth Zunder, Robert A. Wise. Camera Operator: 
Tom Lauridge. Prop Master: Kent H. Johnson. Key Costumer: Ron 
Archer. Costumer: Michelle Dittrick. Makeup Artist: Philip Rhodes. 
Hair Stylist: Vivienne Walker. Gaffer: Danny Buck. Key Grip: Gene 
Kearney. Transportation Captain: Greg Van Dyke. Transportation 
Coordinator: James White. Production Accountant: Marilynn Tasso. 
Location Managers: Jack English, Bud Aronson. Stills: Dave Friedman 
(uncredited). Photo Double/Stand-In for Charles Bronson: John Lizzi 
(uncredited). Production Processing by MGM. Locations by 
Cinemobile Systems. Cameras by Arriflex. Original Music Published by 
Flames of Albion Music, Inc. Original Music Recorded by Swan Song, 
Inc. Filmed on Location in Los Angeles and Hollywood, California. 
Aspect Ratio: 1.85:1 


A Golan-Globus/Landers-Roberts Production for City Films. 
U.S. 


Theatrical Distributor: Filmways Pictures. U.S. Television 
Distributor: Paramount Pictures. International Distributor: Columbia 
Pictures. 


U.S. 


Version Running Time: 88 minutes. MPAA Rating: R. (Originally 
rated X, re-edited to obtain R rating.) Uncut International Version 
Running Time: 93 minutes 


Synopsis: 


Several years after prowling the streets of New York City as a 
vigilante, Paul Kersey resides in Los Angeles where he works as an 
architect and enjoys a stable relationship with liberal radio journalist 
Geri Nichols. His daughter, Carol, who had become catatonic after 
being raped and beaten by three thugs during an attack that killed her 
mother, resides in a mental institution. Still mute but no longer 
catatonic, Carol often accompanies Kersey and Geri on outings. 
Kersey, Geri, and Carol attend a street fair. While standing in line for 
ice cream, Kersey is assaulted by five thugs—Nirvana, Stomper, Jiver, 
Cutter, and Punkcut—who steal his wallet. Kersey pursues Jiver into 
an alley and roughs up the punk. The gang uses Kersey’s ID to track 
down his house. They break into the house, brutally rape and kill 
Hispanic housekeeper Rosaria, and wait for Kersey to arrive. After a 
brief scuffle, Kersey is knocked unconscious and Carol is kidnapped. 


The gang takes Carol to an abandoned building where the disturbed 
girl is raped by Punkcut. Carol jumps through a window, lands on an 
iron fence, and dies. When questioned by the police, Kersey says that 
he does not remember what the attackers look like. Kersey removes a 
.22 automatic pistol from a hiding place in his closet. He goes to a 
scummy thrift store and purchases a wool hat, an old jacket, gloves, 
and trousers. He removes his coat and tie, puts on his “new” 
ensemble, and checks into a seedy motel room in Hollywood. He 
begins prowling the streets nightly while looking for his daughter’s 
killers. One night, Kersey spots Stomper on the streets and follows the 
thug to an abandoned hotel where a drug deal is taking place. Back in 
vigilante form, Kersey shoots and kills Stomper. Geri becomes 
concerned that Kersey is withdrawing from her. The rape and murder 
of Carol and Rosaria haven’t changed Geri’s anti-death sentence 
opinions. During a night of prowling, Kersey hears a scream coming 
from a parking garage. He investigates and discovers a man being 
robbed while his wife is being raped by Jiver and three other creeps. 
Kersey shoots and kills the assailants. The assaulted couple refuses to 
give a description of Kersey to Police Lieutenant Mankiewicz, who 
concludes that a vigilante is loose. New York Police Detective Frank 
Ochoa, who pursued Kersey during the earlier vigilante killings, goes 
to Los Angeles to investigate. Ochoa tells Geri about Kersey’s past. 
Geri confronts Kersey, who says Ochoa is crazy. Kersey spots Nirvana, 
Cutter, and Punkcut dancing on a sidewalk. Kersey follows the trio to 
a clearing where an illegal arms deal is going down. Ochoa trails 
Kersey. Ochoa sees that Kersey is about to be shot and calls out to the 
vigilante. The criminals open fire, killing Ochoa. For protection, 
Cutter holds a boom-box over his face, but one of Kersey’s bullets rips 
through the metal and enters Cutter’s forehead. Kersey kills Punkcut 
and the other arms dealers, but Nirvana escapes. Kersey enters 
Nirvana’s apartment building and fires at the thug, but Nirvana runs 
out into the street where he assaults several police officers before 
being arrested for Ochoa’s murder. A liberal judge, on the grounds of 
circumstantial evidence and the fact that Nirvana was on drugs, 
commits the thug to a mental institution. Shortly after proposing to 
Geri, Kersey disguises himself as a psychiatrist and enters Nirvana’s 
hospital. Kersey fires at Nirvana, but the creep disarms him and stabs 
Kersey with a scalpel. After a scuffle, Nirvana is electrocuted to death 
when he accidentally punches an ancient electroshock therapy 
machine. A security attendant, who is familiar with the rape and 
murder of Kersey’s daughter, allows Kersey to leave. Geri finds out 
that Kersey is the vigilante and leaves him. Kersey continues to prowl 
the streets as a vigilante. 


Death Wish 3 (1985) 


Cast: 


Charles Bronson (Paul Kersey), Deborah Raffin (Kathryn Davis), 
Ed Lauter (Inspector Richard S. Shriker), Martin Balsam (Bennett 
Cross), Gavan O’Herlihy (Fraker), Joseph Gonzalez (Rodriguez), Kirk 
Taylor (The Giggler), Alex Winter (Hermosa), Tony Spiridakis (Angel), 
Ricco Ross (The Cuban), Manning Redwood (Lieutenant Sterns), 
Marina Sirtis (Maria), Tony Britts (Tulio), David Crean (Hector), 
Nelson Fernandez (Chaco), Ron Hayes (Gang Lieutenant), Jerry 
Phillips (Street Punk), Francis Drake (Charley), Leo Kharibian (Eli 
Kaprov), Hana-Maria Pravda (Mrs. Kaprov), John Gabriel (Emil), 
Mildred Shay (Mrs. Emil), Alan Cooke (Punk at Car #1), Bob Dysinger 
(Punk at Car #2), Topo Grajeda (Garcia), Barbie Wilde (Female Punk), 
Kenny Marino (Used Car Seller), Birdie M. Hale (Mugging Victim), 
Hayward Morse (Intern #1), Ronald Fernee (Intern #2), Sandy Grizzle 
(Rape Victim), Dinah May (Nurse #1), Steffanie Pitt (Nurse #2), Billy 
J. Mitchell (Fraker’s Lawyer), Lee Patterson (Newscaster), Olivia Ward 
(Protesting Lady), Joe Cirillo (Policeman), Ralph Monaco (Policeman), 
William Roberts (Policeman), Mac McDonald (Policeman), Sam 
Douglas (Policeman), Ron Travis (Policeman), Mark Stewart 
(Policeman), Peter Banks (Policeman), Tom Hunsinger (Policeman), 
Nic D’Avirro (Policeman). 


Production Credits: 


Directed by Michael Winner. Produced by Menahem Golan and 
Yoram Globus. Written by Michael Edmonds (pseudonym for Don 
Jakoby) [and Michael Winner (uncredited)]. Based on Characters 
Created by Brian Garfield. CoProducer: Michael Winner. Associate 
Producer: Michael Kagan. Music by Jimmy Page. Music Arranged and 
Conducted by Mike Moran. Director of Photography: John Stanier, 
G.B.T.C. Production Designer: Peter Mullins. Editor: Arnold Crust 
(pseudonym for Michael Winner). Production Supervisor: Malcolm 
Christopher. Production Supervisor/First Assistant Director: Ron 
Purdie. Unit Production Manager (USA): George Manasse. First 
Assistant Director (USA): Alan Hopkins. Second Assistant Director 
(USA): James Chory. Second Assistant Director: Marcia Gay. Third 
Assistant Director: Lee Cleary. Casting: Gery Walker, Michael Kara. 
Assistant Production Manager (USA): Michael Tadross. 


Location Manager: Hugh O’Donnell. Production Office 
Coordinator: Jody Milano. Production Assistant: Valerie Chamberlain. 
Executive Editor: Chris Barnes. Stunt Coordinators: Marc Boyle, Ernest 
Orsatti, Harry Madsen. Stunts: Tim Condren, George Cooper, Jack 
Cooper, Thomas Delmar, Tracey Eddon, Elaine Ford, Ray Ford, Terry 
Forrestal, Gene Hartline, Paul Heasman, Jazzer Jeyes, Lex Milloy, Alan 


Oliney, Michael Russo, Rick Seaman, Stuart St. Paul, Rocky Taylor, 
Tip Tipping, Steve Whyment, Gene Harrison (uncredited), Leslie 
Hoffman (uncredited), Sean McCabe (uncredited), Frank Patton 
(uncredited), Gregg Smrz (uncredited). Sound Editors: John Poyner, 
Brian Lintern, Tony Lenny, Mike Campbell, Nick Gaster, Stan Smith. 
Music Editor: Alan Killick. Camera Operators: David Wynn-Jones, 
Denis Kingston, Robert Wagner. Assistant Camera: Alan Annand, 
Edward Pei, Steven Drellich, Zachary Winestine, Hamid Shams, Nigel 
Seal. Sound Recordists: Derek Ball, William Daley. Boom Operators: 
Ken Nightingall, Richard Murphy. Sound Re-Recordist: Hugh Strain. 
Script Supervisors: Connie Willis, Eva Cabrera, Susan Oldroyd. Art 
Director: David Minty. Art Director (USA): James Taylor. Set 
Decorators: Robin Tarsnane, Gretchen Rau. Set Dresser: Scott 
Rosenstock. Construction Manager: Ron Coleman. Construction 
Coordinator: Michael Curry Sr. Set Builder: Michael Curry Jr. Property 
Masters: Ron C. Stone, John Chisholm, Brian Lofthouse. Assistant 
Property: Karen Kates. Costume Designer (USA): Peggy Farrell. 
Wardrobe Supervisor: Ron Beck. Key Wardrobe (USA): Helen Butler. 
Wardrobe Mistress: Janet Tebrooke. Assistant Wardrobe (USA): Denise 
Romano-Andres. Makeup: Richard Mills, Carla White. Hairdressers: 
Sue Love, Pattie Smith, Ron Abrams. Special Effects: John Evans, 
Steve Kirshoff. Stills: David Farrell, John Seakwood. Production 
Accountant: Sue Wall. Production Auditor: Heidi August. Scenic Artist: 
David Moon. New York Payroll: IDC Services. New York Editing 
Services: Film-Rite, Inc. Executive Assistant to Mr. Winner: John 
Fraser. Gaffers: John Dimond, Sam Bender. Best Boys: Michael 
Woollard, Roberto Jiménez. Key Grip: Mitch Lillian. Dolly Grips: Alan 
Gates, Richard Kerekes. Wildey Gun Supplied by Wildey, Inc., 
Brookfield, Connecticut, USA. Wildey Gun Technical Advisor: Wildey 
Moore. Electric Guitars and Synthesizers Played by Jimmy Page. 
Additional Synthesizers Played by Mike Moran. Recording Engineers: 
Stuart Epps, Richard Dodd. Original Music published by Flames of 
Albion Music, Inc. Assistant Sound Editor: Ross Adams (uncredited). 
Assistant Production Office Coordinator: Polly Chung (uncredited). 
Post-Production Assistant: Omneya “Nini” Mazen (uncredited). 
Cameras by Arriflex. Production Processing by Rank Film 
Laboratories. Filmed on Location in New York City, and London, 
England. Aspect Ratio: 1.85:1 


Production Company/Distributor: The Cannon Group, Inc. 


U.S. Version Running Time: 91 minutes. MPAA Rating: R. 
(Originally rated X. Received R rating after appeal with no cuts 
made.) 


Synopsis: 


Former vigilante Paul Kersey travels by bus to New York City to 
visit his old war buddy, Charlie. Shortly before Kersey arrives, Charlie 
is attacked and beaten by a three thugs: Hermosa, The Giggler, and 
Angel. Kersey arrives at the apartment just as Charlie dies. The police 
arrive and arrest Kersey for the murder. At the station, Kersey is 
interrogated by Inspector Striker who knows about the vigilante’s 
past. Kersey tells Striker that he is no longer a vigilante. After a scuffle 
between Kersey and Striker, Kersey is thrown into a holding cell 
where he is attacked by gang leader Fraker and two of his henchmen. 
Fraker makes bail and warns Kersey that he’ll kill him the next time 
he sees him. Striker meets with Kersey in private and asks him to help 
reduce the crime rate and return to his vigilante ways. Kersey is happy 
to oblige. As Kersey leaves the station, Public Defender Kathryn Davis 
asks him if he wants to press charges against the police for the 
mistreatment. He declines. Fraker returns to his headquarters and 
discovers that Hector is trying to become the gang’s new leader. 
Fraker stabs Hector in the neck with a switchblade as the gang cheers. 
As Kersey walks back to Charlie’s apartment, he sees gang member 
The Giggler snatch a woman’s purse and run off, giggling. Kersey 
chases The Giggler, but the thief gets away. Kersey sees Hermosa 
threatening a young woman, Maria. Kersey beats the punk with a tire 
iron. At the apartment building, Kersey meets Bennett who tells him 
that the neighborhood is terrorized by Fraker’s gang. Kersey tells 
Bennett that his friend, Wildey, will be coming soon and will help stop 
the gang. After he decides to stay in Charlie’s apartment, Kersey meets 
several other residents including Mr. and Mrs. Kaprov and Maria’s 
husband, Rodriguez. Kersey buys a car and plants it in front of the 
apartment building. While having dinner with Bennett and the 
Kaprovs, Kersey hears a crash, excuses himself, and discovers two 
punks stripping his car. One of the punks pulls a switchblade. Kersey 
shoots and kills them both with his .38 revolver before resuming his 
dinner. The next day, Kersey sees two punks harassing Rodriguez and 
Maria. Kersey punches one of the thugs, causing them both to flee in 
terror as citizens cheer. Kersey uses his architect skills to set up booby 
traps, including one that causes a board to smash into a thug’s face 
and remove his teeth. Fraker is enraged by Kersey’s actions. Kersey’s 
“friend,” Wildey arrives via mail. It is a massive, semi-automatic pistol 
from Wildey, Inc. One night as Maria leaves a grocery store, she is 
attacked by Fraker, The Giggler, Angel, and Chaco. They take her to a 
warehouse where she is raped and killed. Kersey packs his Wildey and 
strolls down the street with a Nikon camera dangling over his 
shoulder. The Giggler spots the camera, snatches it from Kersey, and 
flees. Kersey fires at The Giggler’s back and kills him in full view of 
numerous citizens who cheer with delight. Fraker and the rest of the 


gang are outraged at the death of The Giggler. Kersey has a dinner 
date with Kathryn, the public defender. They begin a relationship. 
Fraker loads gang member The Cuban with drugs and lures Kersey out 
into the street where the vigilante beats up several of the thugs. A 
bullet-proof vest protects Kersey from a knife stab. Kersey ends up on 
a rooftop where he overpowers The Cuban and tosses him off the 
building. Striker tells Kersey to back off. Fraker slashes the throat of 
an elderly female tenant. Bennett shows Kersey a belt-fed WWIlI-era 
machine gun that used to belong to Charlie. Kersey sleeps with 
Kathryn. The couple drives to the post office and Kersey gets out to 
check his box. Fraker punches Kathryn in the face and pushes her car 
down a hill where it hits another car and explodes. Striker has Kersey 
arrested and put into protective custody. The gang blows up Bennett’s 
repair shop. Bennett goes back to the apartment building, grabs the 
machine gun and points it at the gang. But Bennett has loaded it 
improperly and it doesn’t fire. The gang attacks Bennett and throws 
him off the fire escape. While visiting Bennett in the hospital, Kersey 
escapes from protective custody, then heads back to the 
neighborhood, arms himself with the machine gun and the Wildey, 
and hits the streets. Rodriguez, armed with a small home-made pistol, 
accompanies him. Fraker learns that Kersey is back and phones for 
more bad guys to arrive. The streets fill up with thugs who start 
beating the citizens and vandalizing the cars and buildings. Kersey 
arrives and starts firing the machine gun, killing dozens of gang 
members. Delighted citizens arm themselves and join in. The gang 
members throw grenades and Molotov cocktails. The machine gun belt 
runs out so Kersey starts using his Wildey. Kersey’s bullet-proof vest 
protects him from two shots. The police arrive, adding to the carnage. 
Kersey shoots a group of thugs who are attempting to gang rape a 
woman. A group of good citizens knock gang members off their 
motorcycles. The fallen bikers are then shot as children jump with joy. 
Rodriguez shoots and kills Angel, who was about to shoot Kersey. 
Hermosa is about to shoot Kersey, but Striker shoots the thug first. 
Kersey and Striker walk down the street and shoot more thugs. Many 
bodies fall. Kersey goes to his apartment to reload. Fraker follows him. 
As Fraker is about to shoot Kersey, Striker fires at the thug. Kersey 
joins in and Fraker falls. Suddenly, Fraker jumps up and announces 
that he was wearing a bullet-proof vest. Kersey pulls out a hidden 
anti-tank missile launcher and blows Fraker through the wall. The 
remaining gang members see Fraker’s burnt corpse and retreat. Striker 
tells Kersey to leave town. The vigilante grabs his bags and walks 
away from the carnage. 


Death Wish 4: The Crackdown (1987) 


Cast: 


Charles Bronson (Paul Kersey), Kay Lenz (Karen Sheldon), John P. 
Ryan (Nathan White), Perry Lopez (Ed Zacharias), George Dickerson 
(Detective Reiner), Soon-Teck Oh (Detective Nozaki), Dana Barron 
(Erica Sheldon), Jesse Dabson (Randy Viscovich), Peter Sherayko 
(Nick Franco), James Purcell (Vince Montono), Michael Russo (Danny 
Moreno), Danny Trejo (Art Sanella), Daniel Sabia (Al Arroyo), Mike 
Moroff (Jack Romero), Dan Ferro (Tony Romero), Tom Everett (Max 
Green), David Fonteno (Frank Bauggs), Michael Wise (Romero’s 
Hood), Irwin Keyes (Bauggs’s Chauffeur), Tim Russ (Jesse), Héctor 
Mercado (JoJo), Derek Rydall (Kid with Long Hair), Mark Pellegrino 
(Punk), Connie Hair (Angie), Craig Curtis (White’s Chauffeur), 
Margaret Howell (Rape Victim), Gary Rooney (Masked Man #1), J.P. 
Romano (Masked Man #2), Tony Borgia (Masked Man #3), Michelle 
Michaels (Marilyn, Kersey’s Secretary), Charles Knox Robinson 
(Editor), Gerald Castillo (Lieutenant Higuera), Timothy Agee (Young 
Cop), Jason Scura (Cop), Linda Bukowski (Police Officer), David J. 
Partington (Morgue Attendant), Bruce Hensel (Dr. Rosenblatt), 
Michael MacDuff (Doctor), Sheila Gale (Nurse), Joan Carangi (Nurse), 
Noa Scott (Nurse), Katrina Holden (Nurse), Gretchen Bryn (Intern), 
Gene Bori (Restaurant Owner), Robert Axelrod (Italian Restaurant 
Owner), Don Shapiro (Bus Boy), Mitch Pileggi (Cannery Lab 
Foreman), Alan Berger (Watchman), Roydon Clark (Cannery Worker), 
Gene LeBell (Cannery Guard), Dale Robinette (Sham Cop), Russell 
Solberg (Police Car Driver), Richard Nugent-Aherne (The Real Nathan 
White), Terry Ward (White’s Butler), Art Frankel (Pool Party 
Bartender), Elizabeth Scherrer (Party Guest), Debbie Solomon (Party 
Guest), Tyaes Connolly (Party Guest), Patrick Thomas (Roller Rink 
Punk) (uncredited), Daniel Webb (Zacharias’ Man) (uncredited), 
Shawn Wilson (Arcade Player) (uncredited). 


Production Credits: 


Directed by J. Lee Thompson. Produced by Pancho Kohner. 
Written by Gail Morgan Hickman. Based on Characters Created by 
Brian Garfield. Executive Producers: Menahem Golan and Yoram 
Globus. Director of Photography: Gideon Porath. Music Composed and 
Performed by Paul McCallum, Valentine McCallum, and John 
Bisharat. Editor: Peter Lee Thompson. Casting: Perry Bullington, 
Robert MacDonald. Art Director: Whitney Brooke Wheeler. Executive 
in Charge of Production: Rony Yacov. Production Manager: John 
Zane. First Assistant Director: Robert J. Dougherty. Second Assistant 
Director: Robert C. Ortwin, Jr. Music Consultant: Robert O. Ragland. 
Charles Bronson’s Double: Tony Borgia. Stunt Coordinator: Ernie 
Orsatti. Stunt Double: J. P. Romano. Stunts: Brad Bovee, Richard E. 


Butler, Danny Costa, Debbie Evans, Lane Leavitt, Buck McDancer, 
Noon Orsatti, Manuel Perry, Carol Leslie Rees, Michael Tillman, 
Bobby A. Burns, Carl Nick Ciarfalio, Yannick Derrien, Tom Harper, 
Paul McCallum, Bobby McLaughlin, Jimmy Ortega, Diane Peterson, 
Debby Lynn Ross, Ted White. Production Supervisor: Marc S. Fisher. 
Production Coordinator: Barbara A. Hall. Location Manager: Larry 
Pearson. Assistant to the Producer: Patricia G. Payro. Script 
Supervisor: Karin Cooper. Production Auditor: Emily J. Rice. 
Executive Trainee: Tony Stanford. Still Photographer: Deana 
Newcomb. First Assistant Camera: Guy Skinner. Second Assistant 
Camera: Nick Infield. Assistant Camera Trainee: Bruce De Aragon. 
Second Unit Director of Photography: Tom Neuwirth. Additional 
Camera Operators: Arik Bernstein, Sam Gart. Additional First Assistant 
Camera: Richard Haas. Additional Second Assistant Camera: Alicia 
Craft. Sound Mixer: Craig Felburg. Boom Operator: Cameron Hamza. 
Cable Man: Joel Racheff. Set Decorator: Mark Andrew Haskins. Lead 
Man: Scott J. Mulvane. Art Department Coordinator: Mary E.A. Meyer. 
On-Set Dresser: Scott W. Ambrose. Set Dressers: Phil Brandes, Jim 
Johnson. Swing Gang: Drew C. Williams, Dave Robinson. Property 
Master: Edwin Brewer. Prop Assistants: Mark X. Heiner, Daniel 
Isackson. Costume Supervisor: Michael Hoffman. Set Costumer: Dallas 
Dornan. Costumer Assistant: Hagit Jacqueline Farber. Key Makeup, 
Hair and Prosthetics: Carla Fabrizi. Makeup and Prosthetics Artist: 
Lesa Nielsen. Hair Stylist: Annette Fabrizi. Gaffer: Paul F. Petzoldt. 
Best Boy Electrician: Larry Liddell. Electricians: Phillip V. Trussell, 
John Vohlers, Anthony Caldwell. Key Grip: Robert J. Babin. Best Boy 
Grip: Christopher Hager. Dolly Grip: Michael Coo. Grip: Scott Lieu. 
Equipment Technician: John Overacker. Extras Casting: Dennis 
Hansen. Office Production Assistant: M. Gianne Carpenter. Production 
Assistants: Gretchen Iversen, Joe Benn, John F. Karls, Thomas Titus 
McCue. Location Assistant: Kevin Piatt. Craft Service: Bob Wishnefsky. 
Stand-Ins: John F. McCarthy, Shelia Gale. Special Effects Supervisor: 
Michael Wood. Post-Production Supervisors: Michael Alden, Alain 
Jakubowicz. Post-Production Coordinator: Omneya “Nini” Mazen. 
First Assistant Editor: Mary E. Jochem. Second Assistant Editor: 
Christopher J. Notarthomas. Apprentice Editor: Joshua Alan Taft. 
Supervising Sound Editor: Mike Le-Mare, M.P.S.E. Sound Editor: Gary 
Shepherd. Assistant Sound Editor: Steve Schwalbe. ADR/Foley Mixer: 
Tommy Goodwin. Dialogue Editor: Tony Palk. Dialogue Assistant: 
Michael Hellwig. Foley Editor: Karola Storr. Foley Assistant: Carolann 
Sanchez. Re-Recording: Cannon Sound Studios. Re-Recording Mixers: 
Frank Montano, Corey Bailey. Music Supervisor: Paula Erickson, Music 
Coordinator: Stephanie Lee. Music Editor: Elissa Assa. Songs: “In Some 
Brazil,” and “The Hunger” Written, Arranged, Performed and 


Produced by Michael Bishop. Transportation Coordinators: Jimmy 
Jones, John Renfro. Transportation Captain: Jeffrey S. John Renfro. 
Title Design: Wenden 


K. Baldwin, Kyle Seidenbaum. Main and End Titles: Mainstreet 
Imagery, Inc. Negative Cutting: Ron Vitello, Anne-Marie Vitello. Color 
Timer: Angelo Russo. Color by TVC. Production Services and 
Equipment Provided by Keylite Production Services, Inc. Photographic 
Equipment by Panavision. Photographic Equipment Provided by 
General Camera West. Computers Courtesy of Radio Shack. 
Oldsmobile Cars Supplied Through The Vista Group. Mazda and 
Chrysler Products Supplied by Bob Hadler. Special Thanks To: R. Duell 
& Associates, The Nadel Partnership, Inc., Norm Marshall & 
Associates, Lyle R. Wheeler & Associates. Special Effects Foreman/ 
Pyrotechnician: Mike Edmonson (uncredited). Filmed on Location in 
Los Angeles, California. Aspect Ratio: 1.85:1 


Production Company/Distributor: The Cannon Group, Inc. 
U.S. Version Running Time: 99 minutes. MPAA Rating: R. 
Synopsis: 


Former vigilante Paul Kersey lives in Los Angeles where he works 
as an architect and is haunted by dreams of his violent past. He is 
involved with investigative reporter Karen Sheldon and is close to her 
teenage daughter, Erica, an aspiring architect. Erica and her 
boyfriend, Randy, visit a roller rink/arcade to buy drugs from JoJo. 
JoJo slips Erica a secret stash and the girl dies from an overdose of 
crack that night. Karen is traumatized and decides to write an article 
about drug use among children. Kersey secretly follows Randy to the 
arcade where the boy confronts JoJo and threatens to go to the police. 
JoJo stabs Randy to death. Kersey chases and shoots JoJo who falls 
onto the roof of a bumper car ride and is electrocuted. Kersey receives 
a mysterious envelope at his apartment that says “I Know Who You 
Are” and a phone call summoning him to the mansion of Nathan 
White. White is a millionaire newspaper mogul whose daughter died 
of a drug overdose. He knows about Kersey’s vigilante background. 
White has researched the Los Angeles drug scene and wants Kersey to 
take out drug lords Ed Zacharias, and Jack and Tony Romero. Kersey 
wants to avenge Erica’s death and goes back into vigilante mode. 
White provides Kersey with information on the dealers. Zacharias 
throws a lavish birthday party for himself. Kersey attends disguised as 
a bartender. The Romeros are among the guests. JoJo worked for 
Zacharias and Zacharias thinks that the Romeros killed his pusher. 
Kersey hides in a bathroom and sees Zacharias stab and kill disloyal 
partner Vince Montono. Zacharias and his men discover Kersey and 


order him to help carry out Montono’s body. Outside, Kersey and a 
henchman stuff the corpse in a trunk. The henchman pulls a gun on 
Kersey, but the vigilante hits the thug with a tire iron and slams the 
trunk on him. Kersey enters an Italian restaurant with an explosive 
wine bottle and obliterates three of Zacharias’ men, Danny Moreno, 
Art Sanella, and Jack Stein. Zacharias is enraged and confused about 
the deaths. Kersey goes to a video rental store where Romero associate 
Max Green operates out of. Kersey shoots and kills Green and two 
other thugs. Detective Reiner and partner Sergeant Nozaki investigate 
the new series of murders. They suspect a vigilante. Kersey enters the 
high-rise apartment of top Romero hitman and opera-lover Frank 
Bauggs. Kersey starts to bug the phone but Bauggs discovers him. 
After a brutal fight, Bauggs falls from the balcony and lands on his 
own car where his bickering girlfriend, Angie, waits for him. Kersey 
sneaks into a fish cannery that Zacharias uses to smuggle and 
distribute drugs. Kersey is discovered, shoots and kills over a dozen 
men, pistol whips several more, and blows up most of the factory. 
Nozaki is a dirty cop working for Zacharias. He learns about Kersey’s 
vigilante history. Nozaki goes to Kersey’s office to kill him, but Kersey 
shoots through a drafting board and kills the crooked cop. The 
Zacharias and the Romero gangs hold a meeting at an oil derrick. Both 
leaders deny killing any of the other’s men. Hiding in the hills is 
Kersey, who opens fire with a high-powered rifle. The gangs fire at 
each other. Massive carnage ensues. The Romero brothers and most of 
the gang members are killed. Kersey shows a photo of Erica to a 
wounded Zacharias before he shoots and kills him. Reiner discovers 
that Kersey is behind the killings and wants revenge for the death of 
Nozaki. White calls Kersey to congratulate him and arranges another 
meeting. White’s chauffer picks Kersey up, and then abandons him in 
a locked car. Kersey shoots through a window and escapes just before 
the car explodes. Enraged, Kersey forces his way into the White 
mansion and discovers an elderly man who is the real Nathan White. 
The man who Kersey had been talking to was an imposter who was 
using the mansion while the real White was out of the country. The 
fake White is a drug lord who used Kersey to exterminate the 
competition. “White” had arranged for Erica to be given the deadly 
crack to ensure that Kersey would go after the drug lords. Kersey is 
arrested by two cops who put him in the back of a squad car. Kersey 
realizes that the two cops are crooked and forces them to crash the 
car. Kersey escapes from the wreck. Back at Kersey’s apartment, 
Reiner comes out of hiding and holds a gun on Kersey. Kersey receives 
a call from “White” who is holding Karen hostage. After telling Reiner 
that Nozaki was crooked, Kersey knocks the detective out and goes to 
rescue Karen. He grabs a hidden automatic assault rifle with an 


attached grenade launcher to accompany him. Kersey enters a parking 
garage to meet “White.” Three thugs jump out of a van and annihilate 
Kersey’s car with hundreds of bullets. Kersey pops out of hiding, fires 
a grenade at the van, and incinerates the thugs. Another thug tries to 
drive away, but Kersey blows him up too. “White” runs upstairs to the 
roller rink and grabs the bound Karen. Kersey follows. After a chase 
and a shootout in the roller rink in which several video games are 
destroyed, Kersey follows “White” outside to a parking lot. Karen 
scratches “White” in the face and runs off. “White” shoots her in the 
back with an automatic gun. Kersey fires at “White” who explodes. 
Reiner arrives and holds a gun on Kersey. Kersey tosses down his 
weapon. Reiner lowers his gun and lets the tortured vigilante walk 
away. 


Death Wish V: The Face of Death (1994) 
(a.k.a. Death Wish: The Face of Death) 
Cast: 


Charles Bronson (Paul Kersey), Lesley-Anne Down (Olivia 
Regent), Michael Parks (Tommy O’Shea), Robert Joy (Freddie Flakes), 
Chuck Shamata (Sal Paconi), Kevin Lund (Chickie Paconi), Saul 
Rubinek (District Attorney Hoyle), Miguel Sandoval (Hector Vasquez), 
Kenneth Welsh (Lt. Mickey King), Lisa Inouye (Detective Janice 
Omori), Erica Lancaster (Chelsea Regent), Jefferson Mappin (Big Al), 
Michael Dunston (Reg), Claire Rankin (Maxine), Sharolyn Sparrow 
(Dawn), Anna Starnino (Sister), Elena Kudaba (Housekeeper), Andrea 
Mann (Hoyle’s Wife), Scott Spidell (Frankie), Tim MacMenamin 
(Mickey), Sandro Limotta (Angel), Alison Sealy-Smith (Doctor), 
Michelle Moffatt (T.V. Reporter), Allan A. Goldstein (Toy Store Clerk), 
Marcelle Meleca (Hoyle’s Boy), Tony Meyler (Agent #1), Dougie 
Richardson (Cab Driver), Tova Gallimore (Model), Kimberley Cody 
(Model), Mikki Greaves (Model), Trish Olsthoorn (Model), Jenni-Leigh 
Girard (Model), Beverley Anderson (Model), Lisa Heughan (Model), 
Maxine Elaine (Model) Kendal Hunter (Model), Melissa Illes (Model), 
Mara Matejic (Model), Melissa Patile (Model), Jamie Jones (Biker), 
Alison Reid (Biker). 


Production Credits: 


Directed by Allan A. Goldstein. Produced by Damian Lee. 
Screenplay: Allan A. Goldstein [and Stephen Peters (uncredited)]. 
Story: Michael Colleary, Allan A. Goldstein. Based on Characters 
Created by Brian Garfield. Executive Producer: Ami Artzi. Associate 
Producer: Helder Goncalves. Presented by Menahem Golan. [Golan is 
also credited as an Executive Producer on publicity materials.] 


Director of Photography: Curtis Petersen. Editor: Patrick Rand. 
Production Designer: Csaba A. Kertész. Music Composer: Terry 
Plumeri. Casting: Kathy A. Smith, Anne Tait. Executive in Charge of 
Production: Yael Golan. Unit Production Manager: Michael Kohne. 
First Assistant Director: John Bradshaw. Second Assistant Director: 
Marek Posival. Stunt Coordinator J.P. Romano. Stunts: Marco Bianco, 
Shane Cardwell, Jennifer Jarrett, Rick Forsayeth, Ted Hanlan, Mike 
Jones, Mike Lee, Steve Lucescu, Patrick Mark, Dwayne McLean, Larry 
McLean, Christine McMahon, Susan Parker, Ken Quinn, Buck Randall, 
Bryan Renfro, Helen Scott, Jamie Jones (uncredited), Alison Reid 
(uncredited). Paul’s Double: J.P. Romano. Olivia’s Double: Shelley 
Cook. Sal’s Double: Randy Butcher. Reg’s Double: Watson Carlson. 
Frankie’s Double: Eric Bryson. Stunt Rigger: Steve Lucescu 
(uncredited). Post-Production Studios: Matrix Sound Studios. (A 
Division of Tricor Entertainment, Inc.). Production Manager: Helder 
Goncalves. Location Manager: Aine Furey, Tony Liman. Assistant 
Location Managers: Sylvia Oroth, Lillian Sarafinchan. Location Scouts: 
Grant Rogers, Elmer Jones. Location Production Assistant: Basia 
Ujejski. Third Assistant Directors: Andreas Schneider, Glenn 
Macintosh. Script Supervisor: Barbara Gordon. Camera operator/ 
Steadicam: Gilles Corbeil. First Assistant Camera: Rick Kearney. 
Second Assistant Camera: Lou Grezelier, Doug Nelson. Focus Puller: 
Durwin Partridge. B-Camera Focus Puller: Richard Eagan. Camera 
Trainee: Richard Scaini. Gaffer: Doug Reid. Assistant Gaffer: Gerald 
Packer. Best Boy Electric: Yvon Comeau. Generator Operator: William 
J. Melanson, Sr. Swing: Frank Tata. Sound Mixer Recordist: Valentin 
Pricop. Boom Operators: Geoffrey H. Layne, Gavin Coford. Art 
Director: Ian Hall. Art Department Apprentice: Mun Ying Kwun. Key 
Set Decorator: Jeff Cutler. Assistant Set Decorator: Ian Nothnagel. 
Assistant Set Dressers: Dave Gruer, Steven Shackelton. Buyer: Stephen 
Fermoyle. Property Master: Kevin Pierson. On-Set Props: Jake Miller. 
Costume Designer: Jay Du Boisson. Assistant Costume Designer: Sylvie 
Bonniere. Wardrobe Mistress: Maureen J. Curtin. Seamstress: Stella 
Tobun. Wardrobe Assistants: Ann Henshaw, Julie O’Brien, Sheila 
Radovancavic, Catherine Thompson, JoJo Taylor, Lisa Martin. 
Wardrobe Buyers: Terri Dehaan, Doris Christie. Key Makeup: Cheree 
Van Dyk. Assistant Makeup: Tim Mogg. Special Effects Makeup: 
Francois Dagenais. Key Hair: Leon Van Dyk. Assistant Hair: Dee 
Cummings, Roger Dalgleish. Key Grip: Bill Heinz. Best Boy Grip: 
Michael Bickel. Grips: William J. Melanson, Jr., Keith Flanagan. 
Construction Coordinator: Lawrence Brandridge. Carpenters: Rob 
Chiaradini, Graham Bryan. Production Accountant: Taylor Turzanski. 
Accounting Assistants: Norma Hoy, Andrew Nicholson. Production 
Coordinator: Gaille Ledrew. Production Secretary: Mikki Belliveau. 


Assistant Production Secretary: Natalie Rae Belcourt. Assistants to the 
Producer: Jennifer Moore, John Gillespie. Assistants to the Executive 
Producers: Jenene Sheppard, Brenda Reiss. On-Set Production 
Assistant: Ryan Acker. Office Assistants: Patrick K. McKenna, Kevin 
Patterson. Production Trainees: Andrea Brown, Kris Kearns, Susanne 
Petko, Scott Phillips, Deanna Scriver, Kevin Stewart. Still 
Photographers: Ben Mark Holzberg, Rafy. Production Publicist: 
Ilyanne Morden Kichaven. Casting Associate: Victoria Muspratt. Extras 
Casting: Donna Dupere. Casting Assistant/L.A.: Jeff Golomb. 
Choreographer: Andrea Mann. On-Set Tutor: Carolyn Gossage. 
Caterers: Film Capers on Location. Craft Services: Maureen Shannon, 
Joy Eveleigh, Sandra Rogers. Set Nurse: Lisa Greco. Special Effects: 
Ron Craig, Stan Zuwala, Peter Phillips, Jeff Marsh. Weapons Supplied 
by Shooting with the Stars. Security Maintenance: Jazz Helie, Robert 
Glover, Nady Gries, Roger Hussey, Robert Donnelly, Michael De 
Oliviera, Ruth Montgomerie, Paris Roger, Jeff Peebles, Daniel 
Thurston, David Noseworthy, Mary-Anne Krash, Antonio Casal, 
Christopher Bird. Post-Production Supervisor: Mark S. Hoerr. First 
Assistant Film Editors: Malka Nedivi, Doug Caron. Second Assistant 
Film Editor: Sean W. Menzies. Apprentice Film Editors: Ron Radivsky, 
S. Alexandra Komisaruk, Doris Grenier. Supervising Sound Editor: 
Matt Green. Sound Effects Design: Matt Green, Duce Vines, Jimmy 
Busceme. Additional Sound Effects: Lisle Engel. Dialogue/ADR Editor: 
Jeff Bushelman. Foley Walkers: Pat Cabral, Peter D. Saphier. ADR/ 
Foley Mixer: Steve Hollenbeck. Supervising Re-Recording Mixer: T.A. 
Moore, Jr. Effects Mixer: Steve Hollenbeck. Recordist: Peter D. 
Saphier. Production Loader: Chomp _ Josephite. Ultra-Stereo 
Consultants: Daniel W. Victor, Jr., Brian Slack. Orchestrations: Terry 
Plumeri. Music Recording Engineer: Alec Head. Music Supervisor: 
Brian Gendece. Music Preparation: Ross Wright. Music Editor: Richard 
C. Allen. Main and End Title Vocals: Julie Prejean. Negative Cutters: 
Erika Wolff, Catherine Rankin. Assistant Negative Cutter: Peter 
Cameron. Transportation Coordinator: Eric Beldowski. Car Wrangler: 
Gary Brown. Driver Captain: Trevor Smith. Mr. Bronson’s Driver: 
Geoff Picherack. Talent Driver: Thomas G. Reid. Drivers: Robert Haid, 
Grant Wilkins, Steve Milo, Brian Kaulback, Larry Morten, Brian T. 
Cann. Camera Car Operator: Zoltan Pasztor. Titles and Opticals: Film 
Opticals, Toronto. Color by The Filmhouse Group. Color Timer: Leslie 
D’Brass. Production Financing by The Lewis Horwitz Organization, a 
division of Imperial Bank. Business Affairs: William S. Weiner, Paul G. 
Torrie, Paul Leserman. Financial Services: Duhamel Regimbald, Inc. 
Financial Executive: Daniel Boivin. Songs: “It Doesn’t Get Anymore 
Inviting Than This” Sung by Norma Jean Wright, Words and Music by 
David Friedman & Regine Urbach, Produced by David Friedman. 


“Obsession” Sung by Piper Lawrence, Words and Music by Bob Esty & 
Michele Aller, Produced and Performed by Bob Esty. “Hey Cowboy 
(Don’t Be Shy Tonight)” Sung by Rebekah Del Rio, Words and Music 
by Christopher Neilsen, Produced by Randy Mitchell. “What I Was 
Dreamin’ Of” Sung by Laurie Beechman, Words and Music by David 
Friedman, Produced by David Friedman. “Some Like It Hot” Music by 
Bob Esty, Produced and Performed by Bob Esty. “Guardian Angel” 
Sung by James Lewis, Words and Music by David Friedman & Regine 
Urbach, Produced by David Friedman. “Far Away Love” Written and 
Performed by Patrick Tuzzolino. “Beautiful Girl” Written and 
Performed by O.T.D. “Do You Wanna Dance” Written and Performed 
by O.T.D. “Spin” Written and Performed by O.T.D. Special Thanks To: 
Ontario Film Development Corporation, Ontario Film Liaison Office, 
Toronto Film Liaison Office, Toronto Metro Roads & Traffic, Directors 
Guild/Canada, Actra, PPI Camera Corporation, The Filmhouse Group, 
Kodak, Cinespace, Spytech Systems Canada LTD., Ina Systems, Halton 
Packaging, LTD., Chained Male, Inc., Emil, John Fluevog Shoes, Lapor 
Jewelry, Ula Zukowska, Arthur F. Stribley, Ryerson School of Fashion, 
Sarah Burren-Nolan, Betty’s Revenge, Somerville National Rental & 
Leasing, OPS Business Systems, Benetton Sports Systems. Ms. Down’s 
Photographs by Don E. Fauntleroy. Mr. Bronson’s Personal Gym 
Equipment Supplied by Sports Edge/Toronto. Filmed on Location and 
in Studios in Toronto, Canada. Aspect Ratio: 1.85:1 


Production Company: 21s Century Film Corporation 

U.S. 

Distribution: Trimark Pictures 

U.S. 

Version Running Time: 95 minutes. MPAA Rating: R. 
Synopsis: 


Former vigilante Paul Kersey has relocated once again to New 
York City where he teaches architecture. District Attorney Hoyle has 
provided Kersey with the new surname “Stewart.” Kersey is dating 
fashion designer Olivia Regent. He is close to Chelsea, the teenage 
daughter of Olivia and ex-husband Tommy O’Shea, a sadistic mobster 
who is coowner of Olivia’s garment factory. Kersey and Chelsea attend 
a fashion show where Olivia displays her new designs. O’Shea shows 
up with his goons Sal and Chickie Pacconi and goes downstairs to the 
factory to harass manager Big Albert about his reluctance to adjust the 
bookkeeping. Kersey discovers that O’Shea has bruised Olivia and goes 
down to confront the mobster. O’Shea cuts into Albert’s stomach with 


an electric saw. Coworker Reg tries to intervene but is slashed in the 
face by Sal. The wounded Al and Reg leave. Kersey confronts O’Shea. 
Chickie points a gun at Kersey, but O’Shea makes him put it away 
when Chelsea enters. Kersey tells Hoyle that Olivia will testify in court 
about O’Shea’s criminal acts. Kersey proposes to Olivia at a restaurant. 
In the restroom she is attacked by dandruff-infested thug Freddie 
Flakes who is disguised as a woman. Freddie Flakes repeatedly 
smashes Olivia’s face into a mirror and warns her not to testify. 
Olivia’s face is extensively and permanently disfigured. Kersey is 
enraged that he underestimated O’Shea and is once again frustrated 
with the efforts of the justice system. Lieutenant Mickey King and 
partner Janice Omori have been investigating and trying to convict 
O’Shea. O’Shea and the Pacconi brothers hear that Reg has been 
talking to the police. They go to the factory and burn Reg’s hands and 
face in a pressing machine. Then Chickie shoots and kills him. Big Al 
agrees to help the police by wearing a recording device to gather 
evidence against O’Shea. The thugs find out about the wire so Freddie 
Flakes runs down Big Al with a speeding car. Omori fires at the car, 
but she is also run down and killed. Lt. King warns Kersey to let the 
system handle O’Shea. Kersey discovers that Hoyle’s phone is bugged 
and tells the D.A. by phone that Olivia refuses to testify against 
O’Shea. In person, Kersey tells Hoyle that Olivia will testify. Hector 
Vasquez, who works for Hoyle, overhears. Vasquez is crooked and 
tells O’Shea about Olivia’s plans. Freddie Flakes and the Pacconi 
brothers break into Olivia’s house. Freddie Flakes shoots Olivia and 
she falls off the roof to her death. The three thugs fire at Kersey, but 
he leaps off the roof, lands in a pile of garbage, and escapes. Hoyle 
tries to get Kersey to identify Freddie Flakes and the Pacconi as the 
killers, but Kersey is once again fed up with the ineffective judicial 
system and refuses. Chelsea now lives with Kersey, but O’Shea gets a 
court order giving him custody of the girl. When O’Shea comes to take 
Chelsea, Kersey slugs him. The Pacconis knock Kersey out with a log. 
Kersey removes a revolver from a safe and loads it, then goes to the 
Italian cafe owned by the Pacconis’ mother. When Chickie isn’t 
looking, Kersey sprinkles arsenic on the thug’s cannoli and kills him. 
Chelsea is uncomfortable living with O’Shea and his sleazy girlfriend, 
Maxine. Vasquez tells O’Shea that Kersey is a legendary vigilante and 
will be coming after O’Shea. The paranoid Freddie Flakes locks 
himself up in his high-security home. While Freddie Flakes takes a 
bath with his girlfriend, Kersey sets off an alarm. Freddie Flakes runs 
out of the house, armed, and is killed by an exploding, remote control 
soccer ball sent by Kersey. Kersey calls Hoyle and tells him to meet 
him at Olivia’s house. Vasquez listens in on the call. Vasquez sneaks 
up on Kersey with a gun, but the vigilante sees Vasquez’s reflection in 


a mirror. Kersey spins, shoots, and kills Vasquez. Hoyle comes in, 
realizes that Kersey’s vigilante methods may be valid, and doesn’t 
report the murder. Kersey sends Vasquez’s corpse to O’Shea. O’Shea 
sends all of his men to look for Kersey. Sal is distressed over the death 
of his brother and wants to quit. Sal takes Chelsea to O’Shea’s office at 
the factory. As O’Shea predicted, Kersey follows. O’Shea provides 
three of his thugs—Frankie, Angel, and Mickey—with high-powered 
arms and sets them loose in the factory to kill Kersey. The vigilante 
and the thugs stalk each other. Kersey drives a forklift towards the 
thugs. They fire at the vehicle. It explodes and bursts into flames. The 
thugs examine the wreck and see a flaming mannequin in the seat. 
Kersey sneaks up and shoots at them. One is killed by the bullets and 
another falls onto a fence and is electrocuted. Kersey disarms Angel, 
then wraps him with cellophane and hangs him on a rack. O’Shea tries 
to reach the thugs by walkie talkie. Chelsea runs from O’Shea’s office 
and looks for Paul. O’Shea and Sal follow her. O’Shea grabs Chelsea, 
but she bites him and runs off. Sal looks for Kersey and accidentally 
shoots Angel’s hanging body. Sal spots Kersey, fires at him, runs out of 
bullets, and tries to throw a knife at Kersey. Kersey shoots Sal who 
falls into a fabric shredder and is ground into a bloody pulp. Chelsea 
looks for Kersey and calls out to him. O’Shea is about to grab Chelsea 
when Kersey steps out and slashes O’Shea’s face with a broken bottle. 
Lt. King and the police arrive. Chelsea runs outside. Lt. King enters the 
factory and is shot by O’Shea. Kersey disarms O’Shea then pushes him 
into a pool of bubbling acid. O’Shea screams as he melts and burns. 
The wounded Lt. King allows the vigilante to walk away. 


APPENDIX B 
Death Wish Discography 


Soundtrack/Score releases from the Death Wish series: 
Death Wish: Original Soundtrack Recording 


Music Composed, Conducted and Performed by Herbie Hancock 
Release date: 1974 Label: Columbia Records Catalog Number: 
Columbia C 33199 Media: Vinyl, 8-Track Tape, Cassette, Reel-to-Reel 
Tape 


Track Listing: 
1. Death Wish (Main Title) (6:14) 
. Joanna’s Theme (4:46) 
. Do a Thing (2:13) 
. Paint Her Mouth (2:17) 
. Rich Country (3:46) 


6. Suite Revenge: a.) Striking Back, b.) Riverside Park, 
c.) The Alley, d.) Last Stop, e.) 8m Avenue Station (9:25) 


7. Ochoa Knose (2:08) 
8. Party People (3:33) 
9. Fill Your Hand (6:16) 


2 
3 
4 
5 


Produced by David Rubinson and Herbie Hancock for D. 
Rubinson and Friends Tracks 1, 2, 5, and 6b Arranged and Conducted 
by Jerry Peters Track 6b composed by Herbie Hancock and Jerry 
Peters Awards: Grammy nomination for best original score 


Death Wish: Original Soundtrack Recording (Re-Issue) 


A CD reissue of the score. Track listing is identical to the original 
release. 


Label: One Way Records Catalog number: A 26659 Release Date: 
1996 Media: CD 


Death Wish: Original Soundtrack Recording (Il Giustiziere Della 
Notte) 


(Re-Issue) 


A CD reissue of the score. Track listing is identical to the original 
release. Release Date: 1996 CD Produced by Sergio Bassetti and 
Maurizio Buttazzoni Label: Intermezzo Records (Italy) Media: CD 


Death Wish II: The Original Soundtrack 


Music by Jimmy Page Release date: 1982 Label: Swan Song 
Released thru Warner Communications Co. Catalog number: SS 8511 
Media: Vinyl, Cassette Tape 


Track Listing: 
1. Who’s to Blame (2:40) 
2. The Chase (5:52) 
3. City Sirens (1:59) 
4. Jam Sandwich (2:35) 
5. Carole’s Theme (2:52) 
6. The Release (2:33) 
7. Hotel Rats and Photostats (2:33) 
8. Shadow in the City (3:59) 


9. Jill’s Theme (3:57) 10 Prelude (2:17) 11 Big Band, 
Sax, and Violence (2:49) 12 Hypnotizing Ways (Oh Mamma) 
(2:42) 


Produced by Jimmy Page Musicians: Jimmy Page (guitars and 
synthesizer) 


Chris Farlowe (vocals) Dave Mattacks (drums) Dave Paton (bass) 
Dave Lawson (keyboards) Gordon Edwards (keyboards) 


Some pieces re-arranged and conducted by David Sinclair 
Whitaker Awards: Razzie nomination for worst score. 


Death Wish II: The Original Soundtrack (Re-Issue) (Limited 
Edition) 


A CD reissue of the score. Track listing is identical to the original 
release. Release date: 1998 Label: Swan Song/Wea International 
(Japan) Catalog: AMCY-2745 Media: CD 


Death Wish II: The Outtakes 


An unauthorized collection of sixteen alternate, unused tracks 
recorded by Jimmy Page and company during the Death Wish II 
sessions. Release date: 198? Label: Unauthorized release traded and 


sold on the bootleg circuit. Media: Vinyl, Cassette Tape, CD 
Death Wish 3 
(There was no soundtrack release from this film) 


Death Wish 4: The Crackdown Plus 10 to Midnight, Murphy’s 
Law, Tough Guys Don’t Dance, X-Ray: Original Motion Picture 
Soundtracks 


This album features portions of the scores from five Cannon 
productions: the Bronson vehicles Death Wish 4: The Crackdown 
(1987), 10 to Midnight (1983), and Murphy’s Law (1986), plus 
Norman Mailer’s Tough Guys Don’t Dance (1987), and the horror film 
X-Ray (a.k.a. Hospital Massacre, 1982). Release Date: August 1, 1995 
Country: Germany Label: Cinerama/Silva Screen Catalog: #1529 
Media: CD Death Wish 4: The Crackdown music composed by Paul 
McCallum, Val McCallum and John Bisharat 10 to Midnight music 
composed by Robert O. Ragland Murphy’s Law music composed by 
Marc Donahue and Val McCallum Tough Guys Don’t Dance music 
composed by Angelo Badalamenti X-Ray (a.k.a. Hospital Massacre) 
music composed by Arlon Ober 


Track Listing: 
1. Death Wish 4: The Crackdown: Main Title (03:15) 


2. Death Wish 4: The Crackdown: Envelope/Karen’s 
Theme/Kersey Stalking White (04:53) 


3. Death Wish 4: The Crackdown: Photo Theme/Rape/ 
Ice Pick (05:34) 


4. Death Wish 4: The Crackdown: End Credits (03:59) 


5. 10 To Midnight: Prologue/Cat & Mouse/The Phone 
Call/Stuck at the Lake/ Alibi/Blood-Red/Closing credits 
(12:02) 


6. Murphy’s Law: Murphy’s Morning (Main Title) (02:44) 


7. Murphy’s Law: Murder In the Park/Joan’s Theme/Up 
the Stairs (05:02) 


8. Murphy’s Law: Arabella’s Theme (End Title) (04:19) 


9. Tough Guy’s Don’t Dance: Main Title/Nervous 
Disturbance (05:10) 


10. Tough Guy’s Don’t Dance: Bloody Jacket/Thousand 
Locusts (06:39) 


11. Tough Guy’s Don’t Dance: Land Of Hope and Glory 
(02:58) 


12. Tough Guy’s Don’t Dance: Infinity City (08:28) 


13. X-Ray (a.k.a. Hospital Massacre): Symphonic Suite 
(13:44) 


Death Wish V: The Face of Death: Original Soundtrack Album 


Music composed by Terry Plumeri Release Date: 1993 Label: Edel 
Records Catalog Number: EDS 5409-2 Country: Germany Media: CD 


Track Listing: 
1. Main Titles (03:10) 
. Reggie’s Pressing (01:20) 
. Freddie Catches the Ball (03:06) 
. The Wounded Bear Goes Down (01:56) 
. Chickie’s Last Canoli (02:10) 
. Freddie Meets Olivia (04:04) 
. Olivia’s Death (01:39) 
. Olivia’s Theme (01:03) 
. Tommy’s Place (02:48) 
10. Paul’s Decision (00:51) 
11. Ship Him to Jersey (01:36) 
12. Stalking the Enemy (00:56) 
13. We’re Here (02:15) 
14. Olivia’s Theme (Reprise) (01:03) 
15. Paul’s Package (02:20) 
16. Tommy’s Bath (01:32) 
17. Stalking the Enemy (Reprise) (01:30) 
18. The Forklift (00:45) 
19. Sal Searches (01:57) 
20. Stalking Sal (02:09) 
21. Sal’s Death (00:57) 
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22. Tommy in Pursuit (01:03) 
23. End Credits (03:10) 
24. Looking For Mr. Right (04:24) 


Produced and Conducted by Terry Plumeri Performed by the 
Southwestern Master Symphonia Choral Vocals by Julie Prejean 


Track 24, “Looking For Mr. Right,” is a song written by Bob Esty 
and Michele Aller, produced by Bob Esty, with vocals performed by 
Piper Lawrence. The song is listed in the end credits of the film as 
“Obsession.” 
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